American  rayon  manufacturers  now  produce 
600,000,000  lbs.  annually. 

American  Bemberg  Corporation  produces  /ess 
t/jdu  5%  of  t/jis  total. 


Yet  .  .  .  Bemberg  received  60%  of  all  retail 
advertising  space  devoted  to  rayon  merchandise. 


CORPORATION 


RICAN  BEMBERG 


II 
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It’s  a  changing  world 


That’s  why  we’re  talking  to  your  customers  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  way  today,  from  what  we  did  last  year. 
The  ad  above,  which  appears  in  Life,  August  10th,  and 
the  September  issue  of  American  Home,  urges  them  to 


buy  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  only  if  they  need  sheets. 
And  if  they  do  need  them,  we’re  telling  them  now— just 
as  we  always  have— of  the  beauty,  the  economy,  and  the 
good  sense  of  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases. 


And  on  the  other  hand— 


we’re  telling  them  how  to  make  the  sheets  they  have  last 
longer.  That’s  what  women  want  to  know  so  urgently 
these  days.  We,  through  the  Cannon  Girl,  give  them  this 
information  every  month... month  after  month.  So  look 


for  the  Cannon  Girl  in  Life  — Good  Housekeeping— 
American  Home— Bride’s.  Show  the  ads  to  your  sales¬ 
people.  We  think  you  and  they  will  agree  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  advertising  your  customers  find  most  helpful. 


Connon  Mills,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Cannon  Sheets,  Towels,  and  Hosiery,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PATIENCE,  COURAGE,  JUDGMENT! 


Little  by  little  a  sense  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  Avar  begins  to  assert  itself. 
When  the  events  of  Pearl  Harbor  suddenly 
precipitated  the  United  States  into  the  con¬ 
flict  the  country  was  divided.  Loud  voices 
had  been  raised  in  favor  of  intervention  and 
others  ecjually  loud  had  been  shouting  against 
involvement.  In  a  moment  all  that  Avas 
(  hanged  and  the  more  thoughtful  saAv  stretch¬ 
ing  before  us  a  long  and  bitter  road  Avhich 
must  be  traAeled  before  Ave  coidd  again  have 
peace. 

The  initiative  in  mobilization  for  Avar  must, 
of  course,  come  frcjin  the  responsible  heads 
of  the  federal  government  and  the  average 
citizen,  in  spite  of  patriotic  zeal,  could  do 
little  more  than  Avait  to  be  told  Avhat  to  do. 

It  has  not  been  strange  that  under  these 
circumstances  so  much  time  has  been  recjuired 
to  mobilize  the  poAver  of  the  nation  and  it 
shoidd  not  be  a  matter  of  Avonder  that  large 
numbers  of  people  still  may  appear  apathetic 
to  the  Avar  and  the  nation’s  needs. 

We  believe  it  is  not  apathy  but  rather  that 
people  still  are  confused  and  the  actual  Avar 
has  not  yet  been  brought  sharply  home  to 


them.  That  Avill  come  and  noAv— Avith  the 
tide  of  battle  going  against  us— it  is  desperately 
necessary  this  process  of  dispelling  confusion 
and  replacing  it  Avith  grim  determination 
shall  come  cpiickly. 

It  is  up  to  every  .American  to  examine  his 
oAvn  attitude  and  take  pains  to  see  that  it  is 
completely  in  conformity  Avith  the  national 
cause. 

Thus  far  retailers  have  come  up  against 
the  Avar  at  a  number  of  points.  For  the  most 
part  they  liaAe  actpiitted  themselves  Avell  but 
there  is  too  much  still  to  do  for  anyone  to 
take  time  out  for  self-congratulation. 

Retailers  have  made  a  splendid  effort  to  aid 
in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds.  They  made  an 
honest  effort  to  hold  prices  doAvn  for  many 
months  before  there  Avas  any  OP.A  and  they 
have  been  earnestly  endeavoring  to  comply 
Avitb  the  Maximum  Price  Regulations.  They 
have  helped  drives  to  raise  funds  for  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  U.S.O.  They  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  mobilization  of  the  civilian 
population  under  the  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense.  In  these  and  a  score  of  other  important 
directions  they  hate  given  substantial  aid. 
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And  they  must  continue  to  assist  in  every 
necessary  movement  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war. 

The  need  of  today,  however,  is  a  greater 
need  than  can  be  expressed  by  these  important 
etiterprises.  It  goes  deeper  and  it  reaches 
further.  It  is  a  question  of  mental  attitude, 
that  peculiar  and  personal  thing  which  can 
have  so  wide  an  influence  on  all  those  with 
whom  we  come  into  contact. 

The  morale  of  the  average  citizen  is  a 
thing  which  seems  to  move  up  and  down,  like 
the  mercury  in  a  thermometer,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  outside  things.  There  must  be  in 
this  nation  a  great  body  of  citizens  who  ivill 
not  be  so  swayed.  They  must  be  the  backbone 
of  the  nation  during  these  trying  times!  They 
must  temper  themselves  to  the  hardness  of 
steel  and  must  be  upborne  by  a  prm  faith 
in  the  nation  and  in  themselves.  No  neivs 
of  reverses  in  battle  must  lessen  their  faith 
in  the  pnal  outcome  and  no  exuberance  over 
news  which  is  favorable  must  have  power  to 
sioerve  them  from  the  path  in  which  they 
have  placed  their  feet. 

That  path  is  one  which  will  lead  down 
through  dark  places  of  self-abnegation  in 
which  they  will  have  to  carry  more  than  their 
share  of  the  war  burden,  but  it  will  also  lead 
over  sun-lighted  slopes  in  which  the  joy  of 
work  well-done,  of  the  satisfaction  of  toiling 
and  striving  with  other  staunch  souls  will 
be  experienced. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing  and  the  full  horrors 
of  conflict  have  never  been  known  until  now. 
The  suffering  and  sorrow  which  this  war  has 
brought  to  millions  of  innocent  people  is 
something  too  vast  and  horrible  for  sustained 
contemplation  and  the  horrors  and  the  suffer¬ 


ing  still  to  come  may  be  even  more  terrible. 
From  choice  no  sane  mind  ct)uld  wish  lor 
war. 

.\nd  yet,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  must 
be  some  partial  compensations.  There  is  the 
thrill  of  satisfaction  which  comes  to  a  man 
who  knows  he  is  at  one  with  the  purposes 
of  his  government  and  sincerely  striving  to 
make  all  possible  contributions  to  his  nation’s 
cause.  There  is  the  uplift  of  heart  and  mind 
that  comes  with  the  feel  of  his  elbow  touching 
those  of  his  fellows  as  they  march  forward 
in  close  rank,  integrals  in  the  unbroken 
phalanxes  of  a  united  nation. 

The  right  to  criticize?  Of  course!  We  are 
Americans  raised  under  the  traditions  of 
democracy,  free  speech  and  political  etjuality, 
and  we  shall  not  quickly  deny  the  teachings 
of  a  life  time.  Into  our  criticisms,  hoivever, 
there  must  come  a  neiv  element,  a  spirit 
which  will  prompt  us  to  ivithhold  our  criti¬ 
cisms  more  often  than  we  speak  out— a 
ivillingness  to  place  a  censorship  upon  our¬ 
selves,  not  because  of  government  compulsion 
btit  because  we  proudly  discipline  ourselves 
even  in  this  precious  matter  of  free  speech 
as  u>e  conceive  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  our 
beloved  nation  that  ive  should  do  .so. 

The  proper  mental  attitude  of  citizens  in 
time  of  war  is  not  something  into  which  we 
suddenly  may  spring,  any  more  than  in  our 
democracy  it  is  possible  to  make  overnight 
full  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  our 
national  life.  The  development  of  a  mental 
attitude  is  a  process  of  progression.  If  we 
start  with  a  mild  spirit  of  criticism  our  criti¬ 
cisms  grow  more  and  more  severe  until  at 
last  they  may  get  beyond  control.  Then  one 
day  we  awaken  with  a  shock  to  realize  we 
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have  said  things  which  we  would  ardently 
wish  to  recall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  start 
consciously  with  the  sincere  desire  to  place 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  our  government,  then 
the  desire  to  supjxirt  that  government  grows 
and  grows  and  grows,  until  there  is  no  sacri¬ 
fice  too  great  and  bitter  for  us  to  make  in 
the  nation’s  cause. 

Looking  ahead,  it  is  apparent  that  this  war 
will  not  he  a  slight  thing.  No  magnificent 
show  of  strength,  a  fetv  scrimmages  with  the 
enemy  and  then  the  glorification  of  victory. 
It  is  obvious  that  up  to  this  time  we  have 
been  fighting  a  disastrous  war.  The  prompt 
and  business-like  methods  by  which  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  needed  weapons  has  been  so 
greatly  enlarged  was  but  an  initial  phase  of 
the  war  effort.  We  must  get  our  second  wind. 
Already  we  are  conscious  that  all  is  not  well. 
While  we  have  been  pluming  ourselves  upon 
the  enormous  production  facilities  of  the 
nation,  have  thrilled  with  the  story  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  that  have 
been  rolling  off  the  assembly  lines,  a  condition 
has  been  developing  which  already  shows  the 
chink  in  our  armor. 

All  this  must  be  changed.  More  and  more 
we  must  realize  it  is  our  war— yours  and  mine. 
More  and  more  we  must  be  willing  to  give 
up  the  things  we  treasure  most  in  order  to 
insure  victory,  even  as  the  mother  gives  her 
sons  to  the  war. 

Oh,  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice,  but  is  it 
necessary?  That  is  fair  enough,  except  we 
can  hardly  claim  the  right  to  be  the  judge 
of  whether  any  particular  sacrifice  is  necessary. 
That  must  be  determined  by  those  in  whose 
hands  the  responsibility  rests.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise. 


This  Association,  of  which  you  are  a  valued 
member,  is  almost  constantly  asking  you  to  do 
things  for  the  national  cause.  In  normal  times 
it  is  our  place  to  serve  you  and  we  refrain 
from  asking  you  for  service,  but  now  the 
situation  is  completely  changed  and  we  must 
do  our  best  to  spur  you  on,  to  call  to  your 
attention  ways  in  which  you  as  retailers  can 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  war  effort. 
Many  requests  come  to  us  to  ask  you  to  do 
this  and  that.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that 
at  last  government  and  everybody  else  is 
coming  to  realize  the  importance  of  retailers 
when  the  public  must  be  reached,  so  we  are 
glad  that  it  is  so.  We  sort  and  weigh  these 
requests  carefully,  however,  and  we  never  ask 
you  to  do  anything  unless  we  believe  it  is  of 
real  importance  and  something  which  no 
other  group  can  do  so  well  as  retailers  can. 

Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  take  every  such 
request  seriously.  Don’t  get  the  idea  you  are 
being  asked  to  do  too  much.  No  American 
today  can  do  too  much.  Be  sure  you  do 
enough! 

But  regardless  of  how  much  you  do  you 
will  have  failed  your  country  in  its  time  of 
need  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  particular 
responsibility  to  preserve  in  yourself  and  in 
all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  the  sort 
of  mental  attitude  which  alone  can  make 
Victory  possible. 

There  must  be  no  doubts,  no  destructive 
criticism,  no  failure  eagerly  to  do  what  you 
perhaps  alone  can  do.  There  must  be  a  firm 
faith,  a  grim  determination!  You  must  con¬ 
tribute  all  that  you  have  and  are  to  keep  this 
li^ht  burning! 

Courage,  Patience  and  Judgment!  Retailers 
for  Victory! 
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SOME  years  ago,  prior  to  the  present  world 
war  and  after  the  end  of  the  previous  war, 
the  head  of  a  large  American  corporation 
made  a  painstaking  study  of  the  great  inflations 
in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  of  interest  at  this 
time,  when  the  cry  is  resounding  thoughout  the 
nation  that  we  must  at  all  (xlds  prevent  infla¬ 
tion,  to  go  back  over  some  of  the  things  which 
that  American  industrialist  rejxirted. 

To  begin  with  he  found  that  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  mark  had  sunk  to  a  value  of  one-tenth  of 
its  pre-war  worth  there  probably  were  not  ten 
Inisiness  men  in  the  whole  of  Germany  who 
lealized  the  nation  was  headed  into  a  great  in¬ 
flation.  Not  until  the  mark  had  sunk  to  one  per¬ 
cent  of  its  pre-war  value  was  there  anything  like 
a  general  realization  among  business  men  of 
what  was  coming. 

This  student  of  inflation  tells  us  something 
of  the  severity  of  the  German  inflation  in  terms 
which  retailers  may  easily  understand.  As  you 
probably  know,  department  store  buildings  on 
the  continent  are  usually  built  with  a  rotunda 
in  the  center.  At  the  height  of  the  inflation 
prices  changed  so  rapidly  that  the  stores  could 
not  re-mark  their  merchandise.  Consetpiently 
they  placed  a  large  clock-like  device  in  the  ro¬ 
tunda,  where  it  coidd  easily  be  seen,  and  every 
half  hour  or  so  the  hands  were  moved  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  number  of  million  times  by  ivhich  the 


price  on  the  ticket  must  be  multiplied  if  one 
would  buy  the  merchandise. 

I'he  value  of  money  declined  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  customary  to  pay  employees  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  their  salaries  at  the  lieginning  of  the 
week  and  only  too  often  by  the  end  of  the 
week  the  remaining  20  percent  was  insufficient 
lo  purchase  a  box  of  matches. 

That  could  not  happen  here,  we  thinkl 

I'hat  is  what  we  think,  but  how  do  we  know? 

A  Little  Inflation— An  Enormous  Risk 

There  are  many  folks  who  think  a  little  in¬ 
flation  is  a  g(K)d  thing.  That  might  prove  so,  if 
we  could  be  sure  we  should  have  only  a  little 
inflation.  W'e  have  been  living  in  a  deflationary 
period  in  recent  years  and  we  haven’t  liked  it, 
so  it  has  been  natural  perhaps  for  many  who 
have  suffered  from  a  depressed  price  level  to 
think  that  a  little  inflation  would  lx  welcome. 
The  risk  is  too  great  for  us  to  take  a  chance. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  suffer  from  an 
inflation  so  great  as  that  which  Germany  knew? 
Our  position  has  been,  and  still  is,  vastly  more 
fortunate  than  Germany’s  was  after  the  previous 
war.  It  would  seem  as  though  before  any  infla¬ 
tion  could  develop  to  such  huge  proportions 
«nir  government  and  our  banking  system  would 
find  a  way  to  halt  it.  We  think  that  is  true, 
but  if  we  do  not  have  intelligence  enough, 
and  courage  enough,  to  halt  an  inflation 


before  it  gets  started,  how  can  we  count  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  necessary  gumption  to  stop  it  after  it 
once  gets  under  way? 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  the  possibility  of  a 
great  inflation. 

This  Job  is  One  for  Retailers 

So  far  as  retailers  are  concerned  the  way  is 
clearly  indicated.  It  lies  in  every  retailer  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  effort  to  make  the  OPA  Price 
Regulations  work  effectively.  True,  more  is 
needed  than  Maximum  Price  Ceilings  on  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  No  effort  to  prevent  inflation  can 
be  wholly  effective  unless  the  elements  of  cost 
v/hich  go  to  make  up  prices  also  are  controlled. 
This  has  not  been  done.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
done  and  if  it  is  not  done  then  the  best  we 
tan  hope  for  from  the  Price  Ceilings  is  a  de¬ 
layed  price  rise.  Labor  costs  enter  all  things 
and  probably  are  responsible  for  at  least  80  j}er- 
cent  of  all  prices  paid  by  the  final  consumer. 
As  such  costs  increase  the  Price  Ceilings  will 
have  to  be  raised.  While  the  ceilings  are  in 
force,  however,  and  retailers  are  spiritedly  ob¬ 
serving  them  and  insisting  upon  general  obser- 
x-'ance,  they  will  retard  the  upward  march  of 
prices. 

At  present  there  is  much  talk  in  Congress 
concerning  the  necessity  of  controlling  wages 
and  farm  prices.  Whether  that  talk  will  result 
in  early  action  it  is  too  soon  to  hazard  a  guess. 
However,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  necessity  of 
such  action  is  recognized.  It  probably  would 
not  now  be  recognized  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Leon  Henderson’s  effort  to  prevent  inflation  by 


controlling  prices.  Now  that  the  price  ceilings 
Lre  in  effect  it  has  become  apparent  that  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed.  I’herefore,  we  must  feel 
that  a  useful  purpose  is  being  served  by  these 
Maximum  Price  Regulations. 

Someone  had  to  go  through  that  particular 
door  first.  In  time  we  shall  probably  remember 
with  pride  that  retailers,  and  other  servers  of 
the  consuming  public,  went  through  the  door 
first.  It  was,  we  now  recognize,  silly  for  us  to 
stand  at  the  door  and  protest  that  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  go  through  it  provided  everyone  else 
would  also  enter.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  went 
through  the  door  it  made  those  who  still  were 
unwilling  to  be  controlled  more  conspicuous  in 
their  attitude,  and  an  influence  was  set  at  work 
which  eventually  may  result  in  a  completely 
controlled  economy  to  protect  the  nation  against 
inflation. 

It’s  Tough,  But  Can  Be  Done  Cheerfully 

We  in  the  retail  world  dreaded  these  Price 
Regulations  and  we  have  not  found  them  easy. 
Often  we  are  inclined  to  lielieve  that  they  have 
l>een  made  needlessly  difficult,  that  OP.\  could 
greatly  simplify  its  requirements  and  get  even 
better,  results.  That  may  l>e  so,  but  we  should 
remember  that  never  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  has  so  great,  and  so  rich,  and  so  free,  an 
economy  lieen  brought  under  partial  control  in 
so  short  a  time.  No  one  lived,  who  had  had  the 
necessary  experience.  The  job  had  to  be  done 
and  those  who  were  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  doing  it  could  proceed  only  in  the 
way  which  their  own  best  judgment  dictated. 

(^Continued  on  page  84) 


''GOOD  NEWS  FOR  OPA",  SAYS  MR.  HENDERSON 


4t 

★ 


DEAR  MR.  HAHN: 

Your  "August  for  Compliance"  campaign 
has  come  as  good  news  to  OPA.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  to  learn  that  many  national  retail  asso¬ 
ciations  are  participating  in  this  all-out  pro¬ 
gram  for  100  percent  retailer  compliance.  The 
decision  of  America's  retailers  and  their  organ¬ 
ization  leaders  to  conduct  this  campaign  is 
surely  a  reflection  of  their  sound  business  judg¬ 
ment  and  patriotism. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  conducted  an  educational 
campaign  among  retailers  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  Every  effort  has  been  expended  in 
bringing  the  full  importance  of  the  retailer's 
part  in  the  war  on  inflation  to  the  retailer  him¬ 
self.  Millions  of  copies  of  the  Regulation  have 
reached  the  hands  of  individual  retailers,  and 
the  retail  organizations  have  been  of  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance  in  this  work.  I  feel  sure  that 


the  overwhelming  majority  of  retailers  know 
their  requirements  under  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation — yet  our  educational  efforts 
will  not  diminish. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  must  protect  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  and  the  vast  majority  of  retailers 
against  the  non-compliers.  Yes,  we  will  use 
the  legal  enforcement  machinery  wherever 
necessary,  but  I  know  that  the  greatest  pres¬ 
sure  for  full  compliance  will  stem  from  the  re¬ 
tailers  themselves — from  programs  such  as  the 
"August  for  Compliance"  campaign. 

Count  on  the  entire  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  staff  for  every  possible  assistance.  Our 
full  cooperation  is  assured. 

1  extend  my  personal  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  campaign. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LEON  HENDERSON 


August,  1942 
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NRDGA  Stores  Everywhere  Endorse 
"AUGUST  FOR  COMPLIANCE” 

f 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

DO  THIS  IN  YOUR  STORE: 

1.  Check  each  Department  to  make  sure  the  Price  Regulations  are  being 
followed  religiously. 

2.  Check  your  books  of  Price  Ceilings  and  make  sure  they  are  readily 
available  at  convenient  points  in  the  store. 

3.  Check  your  Postings  of  Cost-of-Living  Commodities  and  be  sure  they 
are  legibly  typed,  placed  in  each  department  where  they  may  easily 
be  seen  by  customers  and  that  separate  sheets  are  not  placed  one 
over  another,  like  a  calendar.  The  sheets  must  be  posted  separately 
so  the  customer  does  not  have  to  thumb  them  through. 

4.  Check  all  salespeople  to  see  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
OPA  requirements  to  give  intelligible  information  to  customers. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 


AS  danger  to  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  Ix'came  more  threaten¬ 
ing  a  tew  weeks  ago,  with 
the  threat  ot  a  runaway  price  in¬ 
flation  disturbing  the  minds  of 
many  retailers.  Lew  Hahn,  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  in  special  bul¬ 
letins  to  members,  proposed  a  pro¬ 
gram  lor  impressing  upon  the  trade 
the  importance  of  compliance  with 
Price  Ceilings  set  by  OPA  by  the 
adoption  of  the  slogan  “August  lor 
Compliance.” 

rtie  plan  in  brief  called  for  a 
strengthening  of  compliance  meth¬ 
ods  in  all  stores,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  launching  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  promotional  campaign  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  price  control 
to  all  stores  and  to  the  consuming 
public— in  every  ncKtk  and  cranny 
of  the  nation. 

The  immediate  response  to  this 
“(a)mpliance  Month”  proposal  was 
amazing.  From  every  section  of  the 
country  came  telegrams  and  letters, 
expressing  strong  approval  of  the 
plan  and  pledging  full  support  in 
its  effective  execution.  Commenting 


on  this  resjjonse,  Mr.  Hahn  says: 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  retail¬ 
er:*  should  so  promptly  rally  to  the 
suggestion  that,  just  as  in  .August 
they  prepare  their  stcxrks  and  their 
stores  for  the  new  Fall  selling  sea¬ 
son,  so  also  should  they  put  the 
finishing  touches  upon  their  own 
compliance  systems  and  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  seeing  that  no  re¬ 
tailer  in  their  community  shall  have 
to  violate  the  Regulations  through 
lack  of  inlormation.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  because  retailers  are  a  law- 
abiding  lot.” 

Typical  Responses 

(ffiaracteristic  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  coming  into  N.R.D.G..\. 
Headcpiarters,  are  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  letters  or  telegrams 
from  seven  key  centers: 

From  -Sacramento,  California: 
“We  hasten  to  put  our  stamp  of 
approval  and  pledge  of  coopeta- 
tion  on  ‘.August  for  Compliance’ 
program.” 

From  Chicago,  Illinois:  “W’e  have 
already  had  a  tuimlx.*r  of  meetings 
and  will  continue  to  have  others. 


with  the  intention  of  bringing 
about  complete  compliance  with 
OPA  Regulations  in  this  city.  You 
can  count  on  our  complete  co- 
ojjeration.” 

From  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
“You  may  rest  assured  that  the  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Board  will  do  everything 
it  can  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
making  sure  that  all  stores  comply.” 

From  Detroit,  Michigan:  “Will 
give  all  possible  cooperation  in  the 
campaign  to  secure  compliance.” 

From  Columbus,  Ohio:  “We  are 
more  than  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge.  Out  here  we  feel  that 
this  program  is  most  essential.  You 
will  have  our  cooperation.” 

From  New  Orleans,  Louisiana: 
“You  may  definitely  count  upon  us 
to  make  a  special  effort  during  Au¬ 
gust,  to  see  that  general  compliance 
with  lH)th  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  OP.A  is  obtained  in  the  city 
of  New’  Orleans.” 

From  St.  Louis,  .Missouri:  “  Fhink 
your  ‘.August  for  Compliance’  is  a 
splendid  idea.  -Sound  reasoning 
and  a  sensible  appeal  will  convince 
all  merchants  that  we  have  got  to 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Retailers’  War  Bond  Campaign  Sold 
^300,000,000  in  July 

Ry  Richard  G.  Mevbohn,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


★  “Retailers  for  Victory!”  was 
the  rallying  cry  for  July.  Re¬ 
ports  from  all  over  the  country 
indicate  that  retailers  seized  with 
enthusiasm  the  opportunity  to 
do  a  super-selling  job  in  the 
national  interest.  “American 
Heroes  Day”,  July  Mth,  was  the 
peak  of  the  campaign.  As  we  go 
to  press,  reports  of  that  record- 
breaking  day  have  come  in  from 
750  towns.  And  retailers  are  de¬ 
termined  to  maintain  the  July 
pace  in  the  months  ahead.  “Re¬ 
tailers  for  Victo)y!” 


Though  no  oOicial  figures 
have  been  released  by  the 
rreasiiry  Department  the 
“Retailers  for  Victory”  campaign  in 
July  can  be  entered  on  the  success 
side  of  the  ledger  as  another  offer¬ 
ing  of  proof  that  retailers  can  and 
do  exert  a  vital  force  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  victory. 

.At  this  date  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  figures  list  a  total  of  S999,- 
910,000  in  Bonds  sold  during  July 
with  late  returns  still  pouring  in. 
It  is  felt  that  last  minute  figures  will 
put  the  month  in  the  billion  dollar 
class.  More  important,  Jtowever,  is 
the  estimate  that  the  retailers  have 
contributed  directly  or  indirectly 
about  30%  of  this  total  or  S300,- 
000,000  in  sales,  which  is  far  above 
their  self-appointed  quota  for  the 
month. 

This  is  proof  positive  of  both  the 
willingness  and  the  ability  of  the 
retail  business  in  lending  a  hand 
to  the  agencies  of  our  government. 
Reports  from  near  and  far  indicate 
that  stores,  small  and  large,  stores 
of  all  descriptions,  united  to  put 
the  “Retailers  for  Victory”  cam¬ 
paign  over  the  top.  No  effort  was 
lacking,  no  expense  was  spared  to 
accomplish  a  remarkable  success. 
Parades,  town  hall  gatherings. 


well  known  entertainers,  block  par¬ 
ties,  store  rallies.  Bond  breakfasts 
and  merchandise  auctions  were  all 
included  and  effectively  used  to 
swell  the  sales  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  securities.  More  than  150,(M)0 
Bond  and  Stamp  windows  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  retailers  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

City-wide  promotions  of  unusual 
character  were  presented  by  any 
number  of  cities.  One  of  the  most 
unique  and  unusual  of  those  called 
to  our  attention  was  the  one  day 
“Christmas  in  July”  promotion  cre¬ 
ated  by  New  Orleans  in -which  the 
stores  used  Christmas  trees  deco¬ 
rated  with  Bonds  and  Stamps  in 
their  windows  and  interiors.  Stjuads 
of  young  ladies  dressed  in  Uncle 
Sam  costumes  sold  Stamps  on  the 
streets.  The  day's  result  totalled 
5628,000. 

American  Heroes  Day 

The  month  campaign  reached  a 
peak  on  “American  Heroes  Day”, 
July  17th.  On  this  day  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  some  32  million 
lines  of  retail  advertising  were  given 
over  to  the  sales  of  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  Add  to  this  total  the  retail 
linage  used  on  the  other  30  days 
of  the  month  and  you  get  some 
slight  conception  of  the  efforts  of 
retailing  to  cooperate  with  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department. 

750  towns  have  thus  far  sent  in 
reports  of  special,  concentrated  pro¬ 
motions  on  that  one  day  honoring 
-American  Heroes.  Dozens  of  cities 
ran  complete  special  editions  with 
advertising  —  both  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  restricted  to  copy  about  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps.  Other  com¬ 
munities  of  all  sizes  turned  out  s|>e 
cial  newspaper  inserts. 

-According  to  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  received,  three  of  the 
largest  cities— -Atlanta,  Birmingham 
and  Chicago— sold  well  over  one 
million  dollars  in  Bonds  and 
Stamps  at  Bond  Breakfasts.  But  let 


it  l)e  known  that  the  participation 
in  the  day’s  event  was  not  by  any 
means  limited  to  large  cities.  Just 
to  cite  a  few  examples  to  the  con¬ 
trary— a  half  dozen  towns  in  West 
Virginia  totalled  over  one  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  on  that  one  day.  Ten 
towns  in  North  Carolina  turned  in 
$1,306,472;  Worcester,  Mass.,  re¬ 
ported  sales  of  $1,413,000  and  to  cli¬ 
max  these  performances  the  town  of 
Mt.  Vernon,  W^ashington,  with  but 
4200  residents,  sold  an  average  of 
$33.65  worth  of  Bonds  and  Stamps 
to  each  of  its  inhabitants. 

-All  in  all,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sales,  -American  Heroes  Day  was 
quite  a  day— one  of  which  retailers 
can  certainly  justly  Ik*  proud,  for  it 
didn’t  just  grow  into  a  success,  it 
required  lots  of  hard  work,  imagi¬ 
nation  and  planning.  Retailers  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
and  determined  to  make  this  day  a 
record-breaker.  They  vied  with  one 
another  on  their  promotions.  They 
used  every  promotional  means  at 
their  disposal.  They  sought  and 
found  actual  missiles  of  war  for 
their  displays;  torpedoed  shells  on 
which  Bond  purchasers  printed 
their  names;  actual  bombs  for  auto¬ 
graphs;  tanks  and  jeeps  for  displays 
in  front  of  their  places  of  business. 

One  city  even  tvent  so  far  as  to 
give  free  post  cards  to  Bond  and 
Stamp  purchasers  which  were  to  Ite 
mailed  to  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  armed  services  informing  them 
that  Bonds  had  been  bought  in 
their  honor. 

Civic  Group  Cooperation 

'I'hanks  are  certainly  due  to  the 
local  organizations  who  gave  full 
cooperation  to  retailers  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  section  of  the  nation. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  willingly 
set  up  committees  to  help.  .Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Posts,  Civilian  Defense 
authorities.  Boy  Scouts,  etc.,  all 
played  an  active  role.  Local  wo- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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In  Detroit  the  Ernst  Kern  Ck).  won  a  tity-wide 
advertising  contest  with  this  impressive  page. 
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A  FEW  OF  MANY 
SUCCESSES  IN  ^^RETAILERS  FOR  VICTORY 


i;o  N  IIS  ' 


In  Milwaukee,  Gimbel  Brothers  lettered  the  transoms  over  win¬ 
dows  on  three  sides  of  the  building,  with  this  outstanding  effect. 


\V.  N.  Whitney  &  (k).,  of  .Albany  sent  out  a  call  in  its  advertising  for  photographs  of  men  in  service,  .\lbany  responded 
enthusiastically  and  on  American  Heroes  Day  Whitney’s  windows  l(K)ked  like  this.  Mothers  and  fathers  of  service  men 
were  presented  with  roll-of-homjr  pins  and  sers  ice  flags  at  ceremonies  opening  the  V’ictory  B(M>th  for  the  sale  of  Bonds. 


Fall  News  in  MilUnery^  Fahr\ 

By  Bobbe  Donnek 


A  new  head-hugging  trend  in  millinery  —  Beauty 
comes  of  L-85  discipline  in  ready-to-wear — Synthetic 
fabrics  hit  new  highs  in  sophistication  and  elegance. 


by  a  red  and  green  felt  question 
mark.  Lydia  showed  a  huge  cart¬ 
wheel  sailor  in  priority  lieige 
scratch  felt;  the  edges  of  both  brim 
and  crown  whipped  with  brown 
floss  and  two  natural  quills  pierc¬ 
ing  the  high  crown;  while  Ger¬ 
maine  Montabert,  always  conserva¬ 
tive,  took  the  honors  with  a  wide 
brimmed  sailor  in  aqua,  part  of  the 
slashed  folded-over  brim  edged 
with  red  ruched  pleating.  The 
same  color  faced  the  brim  and  was 
repeated  in  a  veil  enveloping  the 
face. 

Cloches,  Toques,  Turbans 

A  deep  green  felt  lionnet  cloche, 
repeating  the  tall  crown  idea, 
which  was  slashed  by  an  argus 
feather,  was  shown  by  Schachter, 
From  Bernice  Charles,  an  oversize 
cloche,  dramatizing  the  Directoire 


At  top,  a  peach-pink 
velvet  fedora  by  .\lfreda, 
with  self-fabric  loops. 
And  at  left,  a  papakha 
by  Peg  Fisher  in  tur¬ 
quoise  velvet  with 
feather  fancy  in  parrot 
colors. 


note,  was  in  black  felt,  with  the 


Most  of  the  entries  in  the 
fall  millinery  fashions  pre¬ 
sented  last  month,  at  the 


tirely  or  revealed  the  front  top 
curls  or  pompadour  as  a  part  of 
the  design  itself. 


crown  top  and  back  of  the  brim  in 
bright  green,  and  finished  with  a 
grosgrain  band  and  long  streamers. 
Miriam  Lewis  repeated  the  above 
idea  in  a  smaller  cloche,  having  a 


Hotel  .\stor  in  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission,  Inc., 
were  practical  and  in  a  good  and 
wholesome  style  sense. 

The  high  crown  was  obviously 
the  motif  established  as  definitely 
“1942”.  Some  we  thought  were  a 
bit  too  high,  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  they  were  well  designed  and 
above  all  well  balanced,  balanced 
on  the  head,  fitting  it  snugly,  nor¬ 
mally  and  gracefully.  Some  of  the 
hats  were  built  well  down  the  sides 
and  back;  others,  particularly  the 
turban  tyjies,  covered  the  hair  en- 


Felt  led  in  point  of  numbers, 
followed  by  velveteens,  woolens, 
knitted  chenille  and  novelties. 
Broad  brims  were  plentiful  and 
indicate  a  wide  range  of  accep¬ 
tance.  The  deep  cloche  or  bonnet, 
too,  came  in  for  important  and 
popular  consideration.  Crowns  fol¬ 
lowed  the  inspiring  and  martial 
fling  of  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  repre¬ 
senting  the  basic  form  for  many 
and  novel  variations. 

Expressing  well  this  type,  John- 
Frederics  presented  an  attractive 
broad  brimmed  model  in  priority 
beige  felt,  the  tall  crown  slashed 


mink  crown,  a  beige  felt  scoop 
brim  and  a  veil  studded  with  cop¬ 
per  paillettes. 

In  a  brimless  model,  Jeanne 
Tete  offered  a  sophisticated  black 
velvet  toque,  the  crown,  split  in 
the  center,  forming  two  high  p>eaks, 
with  black  ribbon  loops  cascading 
in  dramatic  sweep,  over  each  ear. 
The  high  note  to  this  group  was 
added  by  Lilly  Dache’s  black 
woolen  mesh  turban,  built  high  in 
sculptured  effect  and  enlivened  by 
fuchsia  colored  spangles  and  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  ornaments  which  caught 
the  light  with  scintillating  gaiety. 
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The  Papakha 

Next  in  iinporlance  was  the 
papakha  which,  in  fur,  lias  lx“en 
the  symbol  of  pre-Soviet  White 
Russian  and  Caucasian  armies.  Its 
supple  grace,  height  and  swagger 
note,  suggest  courage,  daring  and 
a  dare-devil  carelessness.  Made  of 
sheared  lieaver,  krimmer  or  black 
persian,  and  worn  with  a  military 
type  ca|}e  or  topcoat,  it  sjiells  com¬ 
fort,  efficiency  and  smartness.  This 
trend  by  itself  lx?ars  watching,  for 
it  may  well  develop  into  an  im- 
jiortant  item  for  winter. 

There  were  numerous  versions 
of  this  idea.  Fur  bands  or  feathers 
trimmed  several  examples.  Peg 
Fisher’s  sapphire  blue  velvet  varied 
its  character  with  a  dramatically 
placed  feather  fancy,  centered  di¬ 
rectly  in  front,  and  a  long  colorful 
tail  sweeping  over  the  left  ear  and 
down  the  shoulder. 

Feathers  were  featured  by  several 
exhibitors.  Outstanding  was  Hat¬ 
tie  Carnegie’s  cocktail  hat  which 
was  nothing  more  than  two  wings, 
beautifully  shaded  from  pink  to 
American  Beauty  red,  framing  the 
face  much  in  the  manner  of  an 
Egyptian  headdress.  This  placing 
of  feathers  downward  is  a  trend  to 
note. 

Berets 

In  most  brackets,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  is  the  berets:  developed  in 
furs  or  felt  or  the  newer  fabrics, 
worn  straight  or  profile,  or  off  the 
face,  to  suit  the  individual. 

.\mong  those  receiving  enthusi¬ 
astic  applause,  was  Alfreda’s  trophy 
gold  velveteen  beret  which  intro¬ 
duced  the  presentations  of  the 
Downtown  Group.  Oversize  and 
dramatic  in  sweep,  it  was  poised 
straight  on  the  top  of  the  head 
with  a  slight  tilt  towards  the  right, 
and  held  up  in  back  with  a  twisted 
silk  corded  bandeau.  It  expressed 
an  elegant  sophistication  rarely 
connected  with  the  beret.  Hand 
sewn  trophy  gold  velveteen  gloves 
to  match  were  worn. 

Another  entry  by  this  house. 


which  evoked  favorable  comment, 
was  a  jjeaches  and  cream  colored 
velvet  fedora  Ixjrdered  with  masses 
of  self  fabric  locjps.  To  this  also, 
a  matching  pair  of  long  hand-sewn 
gloves  brought  the  soft  color  har¬ 
mony  of  perfect  coordination. 

Luxor  was  represented  by  a 
large  fine  fur  felt,  off-the-face  Iwret, 
ornamented  all  over  with  jet 
sequins.  The  note  of  coordination 
was  a  large  envelope  purse  of  the 
same  material  and  jet  trimming. 
■An  excellent  ensemble  for  dress  oc¬ 
casions.  Madame  Pauline  favored 
an  orchid  colored  felt  Ireret,  with 
open  pleats,  also  worn  well  for¬ 
ward;  while  another  spectator  type 
beret,  of  nutria  felt  with  a  natural 


At  top,  John-Frederics’  wide- 
brimmed  gray  felt,  the  tall  crown 
pierced  by  a  question  mark  of 
red  and  green  felt.  In  the 
middle,  a  scoop  bonnet  by 
Miriam  Lewis,  with  a  tall  crown 
of  mink  and  veil  trimmed  with 
copper  paillettes.  And  at  the 
bottom,  Jeanne  Tete’s  Phrygian 
bonnet  in  velvet,  the  crown  split 
into  two  high  peaks  and  cascades 
of  ribbon  loops  over  each  ear. 


(juill  pulled  through  the  top,  was 
shown  by  Edgar  Lorie. 

Draped  toques  were  shown  in 
many  novel  ways.  Wool  floss, 
jerseys  and  crepes,  some  embroid¬ 
ered  with  wool,  others  featuring 
ball  fringes  or  sequin-lighted  looj>s 
were  attractive.  (Coni’ d  on  page  86) 
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Fabrics 

By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 


Proposed  Trade  Practice  Rules  on  Color-Fastness 
Terminology 


Proposed  trade  practice  rules 
covering  color  fastness  of  tex¬ 
tiles  were  made  known  early  this 
month  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  in  Washington,  and  a 
public  hearing  on  these  tentative 
regulations  was  set  for  August  18th, 
at  the  Commission’s  Washington 
offices. 

According  to  these  rulings,  which 
are  expected  to  stand  virtually  un¬ 
changed,  despite  the  scheduled 
hearing,  it  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice: 

(a)  To  use,  as  descriptive  of  any 
textile,  the  term  or  representation 
“Sunfast”,  “Fast  to  Light”,  “Light- 
fast”,  “Guaranteed  Fast  Colors”, 
“Fast  Color”,  “Colorfast”,  “Will  not 
fade”,  “Fadeproof”,  “Tubfast”, 


“Wash-proof”,  “Washfast”,  “Colors 
fast  to  Washing”,  “Fast  Prints”, 
“Fast”,  “Fast  Dye”,  “Fast  to  Dry 
Cleaning”,  “Fast  to  Perspiration”, 
“Fast  to  Rubbing”,  “Fast  to  Press¬ 
ing”,  “Unfadable”,  when  the  textile 
“does  not  have  such  sufficient  color¬ 
fastness  as  will  prevent  any  and  all 
loss  or  change  of  color  which  can 
result  from  the  several  color-chang¬ 
ing  or  color-affecting  agencies  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  textile,  unless  these 
characteristics  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  through  specified  tests  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
CS59-41. 

The  rulings  also  proscribe  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  “Vat”,  “Vat 
Dyes”,  or  “Vat  Colors”,  unless  the 
same  tests  above  mentioned  have 


been  made,  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  g(M)ds  involved  must  be  accu¬ 
rately  lal)eled. 

Colorfastness  to  Gas 

The  full  text  of  the  proposed 
rules  covers  16  typewritten  pages. 
One  phase  of  the  program,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
trouble  to  both  garment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers,  deserves  special 
mention. 

Section  25,  on  Color  Fastness  to 
Gas,  states:  “In  respect  of  textiles 
the  color  or  dye  of  which  is  subject 
to  gas  fading,  that  is,  fading  or  ap¬ 
preciable  change  in  color  due  to 
gases  present  in  the  atmosphere  or 
otherwise  contacting  such  textiles 
when  used,  the  purchaser  thereof 
should  be  informed  by  those  plac¬ 
ing  such  textiles  on  the  market  or 
otherwise  selling,  promoting  the 
sale  of,  or  distributing  the  same, 
that  said  textiles  are  subject  to  gas 
fading,  in  order  that  purchasers 
and  consumers  may  not  be  misled 
or  deceived  by  concealment  or  non¬ 
disclosure  of  the  product’s  liability 
to  gas  fading. 

“It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  etc.,  such  textiles 
without  clear  and  non-deceptive 
disclosure  of  such  gas  fading  prop¬ 
erties  to  which  the  color  or  dye  in 
the  product  is  subject,  such  con¬ 
cealment  or  nondisclosure  having 
the  capacity  and  tendency  of  result¬ 
ing  in  deception  of  the  purchasing 
or  consuming  public.” 

The  effective  date  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules  will  not  be  made  until 
after  the  public  hearing. 

Disclosure  of  any  textile’s  liabili¬ 
ty  to  gas  fading  should  be  made  by 
stamp,  tag,  label,  or  other  mark  at¬ 
tached  to  the  product,  revealing 
such  gas  fading  properties  by  clear 
and  nondeceptive  statement,  as  for 
example: 

“Color  Subject  to  Fading 
from  .\tmospheric  Gas” 
or 

“Color  Subject  to  Gas  Fading” 

The  Commission  further  stresses 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  to  fail  to  use  the  lowest 
grade  mark  in  the  circumstances 
specified  in  the  rules. 


Quilted  linings  of 
lOOy^  .\ralac  are 
used  in  these  cor¬ 
duroy  sports  out¬ 
fits  from  Derby 
Sportswear,  Inc. 
They  were  model¬ 
ed  at  .\ralac's  re¬ 
cent  “interlining 
show”  in  New 
York. 
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hand-Hvaving,  there  could  be  no  control  over 
the  force  used  by  the  iveaivr  in  striking  the  lay 
against  the  cloth.  .  Is  the  tveaty^r's  force  varied  from 
stroke  to  stroke,  so  did  the  count  and  thickness  of  the 
cloth  produced.  Uniformity  teas  unknown. 


the  lay  was  made  with  equal  force.  rayon  yarn — giving  a  new  concept  of 

Cloth  production  was  speeded  up,  rayon  uniformity, 

and  fabric  of  uniform  count  and 
thickness  was  obtained.  Here  is  yet 
another  illustration  of  continuous 
movement  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  quality  of  textile  manufacture. 

Just  as  the  power  loom  eliminated 
variations  in  weaving,  so  the  "Con¬ 
tinuous  Process,”  the  contribution  of  To  weavers,  these  qualities  mean 
Industrial  Rayon  engineers  to  textile  increased  operating  efficiency — more 
progress,  eliminates  variations  in  important  today  than  ever  before. 


HjHk^Kflhis  condition  changed 
when  the  Revereml  Dr. 
Edmund  Cartwright  in¬ 
vented  the  power  loom  in  1787.  It 
took  a  minister,  who  had  never  even 
seen  a  loom  in  operation,  to  give  the 
world  an  entirely  new  concept  of 
weaving  possibilities.  .\s  each  opera¬ 
tion  became  more  mechanical  and 
continuous,  variables  of  the  hand 
loom  operation  were  decreased. 

For  the  first  time,  every  stroke  of 


In  one  continuous  thread,  SPUN-LO 
rayon  yam  is  spun,  washed,  bleached, 
treated,  dried  and  twisted  Result — 
a  yam,  uniform  in  strength,  lustre 
and  denier,  virtually  fi:^  from  knots 
and  broken  filaments. 


CONTl^rVOUS  PROCESS 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION 


Cleveland,  Ohio — New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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Fall  Fabrics  Promotions  Will  Stress 
Quality  and  Style 


Leading  buyers  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  New  York  buy¬ 
ing  offices  are  agreed  on  at 
least  one  aspect  of  the  Fall  season 
in  fabrics— it  will  be  a  different  one 
from  any  of  its  recent  predecessors, 
whether  in  fabrics  over  the  coun¬ 
ter,  or  straight  and  blended  cloths 
in  finished  merchandise. 

So  far  as  piece  gmxls  business  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  vastly  more 
emphasis  on  style  and  quality,  and 
little  or  none  on  volume.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  development  are  nu¬ 
merous.  but  all  of  them  are  rather 
obvious,  for  they  stem  directly  from 
fiber  shortages  and  multiple  re¬ 
strictions. 

One  prominent  buyer  has  coined 
the  phrase  “Individuality  by  the 
Yard”,  to  give  emphasis  to  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  he  feels  can  be  made 
to  pay  rich  dividends  to  piece 
goods  departments. 

But  as  a  direct  result  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  comeback  in  home  sewing, 
piece  goods  merchandisers  are 
counting  on  an  active  Fall  busi¬ 
ness  ahead  in  their  divisions— the 
net  results  of  their  efforts  depend¬ 
ing  almost  entirely  on  the  ability 
of  fabric  manufacturers  to  meet  the 


increasing  demand. 

However,  attention  is  called  to 
I  he  fact  that  the  Government  is  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  current  cotton  hxtm 
production,  and  the  entire 

rayon  yarn  output,  not  to  mention 
the  virtual  commandeering  of  the 
entire  all-w(K)i  fabric  pnxluction. 
With  this  situation  obtaining,  it  is 
not  hard  to  recogni/.e  that  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  season  will  witness  a 
substantial  reduction  in  over-the- 
counter  volume. 

“Lightweight”  Trend 

With  huge  quantities  of  yarns  go¬ 
ing  into  various  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces— with  numerous  other 
Government  restrictions,  the  obvi¬ 
ous  and  inescapable  shortages  have 
inevitably  brought  alx)ut  a  saving 
trend  which  has  found  expression 
in  a  definite  upsurge  of  ligfitweight 
materials— blends  and  otherwise. 

Common  sense  has  been  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  establishing  the 
new  weights— 14  ounce  coatings  sup¬ 
planting  the  16  and  17-ounce,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  last 
will  probably  continue  in  appreci¬ 
able  demand. 

War  Production  Board  regula¬ 


tions  for  Fall  fashions  have  allowed 
the  least  yardage  to  all-wool  gar¬ 
ments.  Inasmuch  as  new  clothes 
created;  under  Order  L-85  have 
naturally  set  the  fashion  pace,  piece 
gixxls  men  are  advising  yard  giMxls 
departments  to  encourage  home 
sewers  to  lx?  guided  by  these  new 
nuxlels  —  in  making  their  own 
clothes. 

.\nd  here  is  an  interesting  point 
in  the  piece  gixxls  picture.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  not  seemed  necessary 
for  piece  gotxls  departments  to  lay 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  theme  that 
home  sewers  should  feel  constrained 
to  make  clothes  completely  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  conservation  orders,  sales¬ 
people  should  realize  that  the  new 
garments,  made  in  strict  accord  with 
these  limiting  orders,  will  lx?  “trend¬ 
setting”,  and  customers  should  lie 
advised  accordingly. 

A  Good  Fall  Picture 

Notwithstanding  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  irritations  resulting 
from  priorities,  shortages,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions,  most  buyers 
consider  the  Fall  dress  fabric  pic¬ 
ture  a  good  one.  Lovely  colors  still 
abound,  and  new  fabric  blends  Uxik 
quite  smart  enough  to  hold  their 
own  with  any  straight  construc¬ 
tions. 

The  “duration”  will  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  thought  in  the  minds  of  shop¬ 
pers,  so  that  fabrics  that  lixik 
strong  and  durable,  as  well  as  smart, 
will  provide  a  gtxxl  sales  and  fash¬ 
ion  story.  Some  of  the  headliners 
are: 

Smoother-faced,  crisper  sheer 
w(X)lens,  as  against  the  softer  sur¬ 
faced  woolens  of  last  season.  In  cot¬ 
ton  pile  fabrics,  corduroys  and  vel¬ 
veteens  are  getting  special  attention 
as  w(X)l  “alternates.” 

Rayons  this  year  are  being  made 
with  enough  Ixxly  to  hold  the  line 
and  cut  of  tailored  dresses.  W'eaves 
are  close  and  firm.and  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  g(xxl-l(x)king  w(X)l-like 
simulations— blends  of  rayon  and 
w(X)l  or  rayon  and  cotton. 

Rayon  crepe  is  widely  “spotted” 
as  the  fabric  for  the  newly  draped 
dressy  fashions.  Fhere  is  no  dearth 
of  color  \ariety,  and  color  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  factor— its  “spirit-lifting”  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  of  paramount 
consideration,  when  selling  piece 
gocxls  this  fall  and  winter. 


Gimbei’s  ** Liberty  Belles”  Sell  Bonds 


Gimbel’s  Liberty  Belles  traveled  the  front  line  in  the  sale  of  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds  during  “Retailers  For  Victory”  month. 

In  addition  to  “Freedom  Ckirner”,  War  Stamp  selling  window,  over  the 
counter  sales  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds,  Gimbels,  Philadelphia,  added  a 
third  force,  with  great  success,  of  picked  and  trained  girls  to  go  through 
the  store  continuously  and  on  the  streets  surrounding  the  store  selling 
Stamps  and  Bonds.  Fhe  Liberty  Belles  inaugurated  this  program  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  1st,  when  eleven  Liberty  Belles  and  one  flower  girl  sold  almost 
S20,0tM)  worth  of  Stamps  and  Bonds,  and  continued  it  through  the  month. 
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ARALAC,  INC. 

Sales  OHice,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  Y  oik  City 
*Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oil. 


ARALAC 

The  perfect  protein  fibre  for  blended  fabrics 

Converters,  manufacturers,  retailers  —  all  have  an  exciting  new 
promotion  story  to  tell  this  season.  The  story  of  ARALAC  —  the 
first  American  man-made  protein  fibre. 

ARALAC,  made  from  milk,  is  News!  For  its  very  existence 
has  so  far  been  purposely  kept  from  the  general  public. 

ARALAC'S  versatility  is  News  ...  for  not  only  is  it  the  perfect 
blending  fibre  for  dress  fabrics,  knit  wear,  and  coatings — but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  warmth  and  resilience,  ARALAC  is  already  in  great 
demand  for  interlinings,  chair  cushion  filler,  pillows,  and  a  variety 
of  other  products. 

Finally,  ARALAC's  performance  is  News  ...  for  the  hand,  the 
dry  warmth,  and  the  resilience  which  ARALAC  gives  to  a  fabric 
create  a  ready  acceptance  by  the  buying  public. 

Capitalize  on  these  facts  during  this  Fall  season. 


ARALAC  produced  by  a  division  oi  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions 
this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America's  agricultural  resources. 


Aujiust,  1942 
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Traffic  Topics 

By  L.  F.  Monceon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


C.  M.  Smith 

Chairman,  Retailers’  Transportation 
Committee:  Traffic  Manager, 

H.  L.  Green  Company 

SINCE  the  inception  of  the  OPA 
price  ceiling  on  finished  piece 
gtxKls,  many  vendors  have  been 
attempting  to  charge  the  retailer 
for  cartage  from  their  warehouse 
to  carrier  terminals  and  packing 
companies. 

Order  Was  Misinterpreted 

Some  of  these  tendors  were  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  price 
ceiling  order  made  it  mandatory 
for  them  to  make  this  charge.  They 
interpreted  “F.O.B.  .Seller’s  Point 
of  Shipment”  contained  in  the  or¬ 
der,  to  mean  “F.O.B.  W^arehouse”. 
Your  Association,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  “F.O.B.  Sell¬ 
er’s  Point  of  Shipment”  was  the 
same  as  “F.O.B.  City  of  Shipment”, 
and  that  tinder  these  terms  retail¬ 
ers  were  entitled  to  a  free  delivery 
to  any  freight  terminal  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  shipment. 
This  point  of  view  was  confirmed 
by  the  recent  statement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  the  stores  in 
bulletin  form. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  all 
your  textile  resources  realize  that 
it  is  up  to  them  to  pay  cartage 
charges  as  heretofore,  so  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for 
additions  to  invoices. 


Retailers’  Transportation 
Committee  Organized 

Nineteen  retail  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  including  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  com¬ 
bined  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation  to  form 
a  Central  Committee,  which  would 
function  in  the  interests  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  retailing  in  dealing  with 
problems  arising  out  of  the  war. 

Numerous  sub-committees  have 
l)een  organized  to  function  under 
the  Central  Committee,  among 
them  a  committee  on  transporta¬ 
tion,  which  is  know'll  as  the  “Re¬ 
tailers’  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee”. 

It  w'ill  be  the  function  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  Transportation  Committee 
to  speak  collectively  for  all  of  re¬ 
tailing  on  all  transportation  mat¬ 
ters,  providing  they  are  national  in 
scope  and  providing  further,  that 
they  affect  a* substantial  part  of  the 
various  branches  of  retailing.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee  would  in  addition 
to  war  problems  also  deal  with  all 
other  important  transportation 
problems. 

This  Committee,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  had  three  meetings,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  members; 

Chairman:  C.  M.  .Smith,  H.  L. 
Green  Co. 

Vice  Chairman:  L.  E.  Langston, 
E.xec.  Vice  Pres.  National  .Shoe 
Retailers  Association. 

Secretary:  L.  F.  Mongeon,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

John  M.  Hamill,  Interstate  Dept. 
Stores. 

Frank  Rich,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 

Spencer  E.  Hughes,  McLellan 
Stores  Co. 

William  West,  Limited  Price  Va¬ 
riety  Association 

J.  R.  Whitaker,  .American  Stores 
Co. 

E.  F.  Perkins,  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains. 

Harry  Stern,  Stern  &  Co. 


★  THE  ESTABLISHMESr  of 
Joint  Information  Offices,  to  senje  as 
clearing  houses  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  property  awaiting  shipment 
in  the  hands  of  carriers  and  the 
facilities  aimilable  to  haul  it,  was 
authorized  in  ODT’s  General  Order 
\’o.  13.  A  series  of  questions  and 
answers  outlining  the  function  of 
the  offices  has  just  been  issued. 
While  the  Joint  Information  Offices 
are  to  be  financed  and  operated  by 
carriers,  and  are  to  receive  infor¬ 
mation  from  and  give  information 
only  to  carriers,  the  procedures  out¬ 
lined  are  nevertheless  of  interest  to 
shippers  and  receivers. 


Jay  Frost,  National  Retail  Furni¬ 
ture  .Association. 

H.  M.  Frazer,  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co. 

L.  Z.  Witbeck,  .Atlantic  &  Pa¬ 
cific  Tea  Co. 

Charles  Darcv,  Ludwig  Ikiiimann 
&  Co. 

Paul  W.  Brown,  .Sears,  Roeliiuk 
Sc  Co. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  enlarged  through  nomi¬ 
nations  from  otlier  trade  associa¬ 
tions  not  yet  represented  on  this 
Committee,  and  possibly  through 
additional  nominations  from  the 
associations  alreatly  represented. 

'Fhe  Committee  has  offered  to 
W.P.B.,  O.P.A.,  and  O.D.  l  .  its  full 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  any 
way  that  these  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  might  deem  advisable.  I'hese 
agencies  have  assured  the  Cammiii- 
tee  that  they  intend  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Committee’s  offer  of 
assistance.  It  is  therefore  expected 
that  this  Committee  will  be  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  by  these 
governmental  agencies  on  transpor¬ 
tation  matters  which  affect  retail¬ 
ing. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  we  have 
a  committee  representing  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  retailing,  which  can  au¬ 
thoritatively  speak  for  retailing  on 
the  imjKirtant  transportation  prob¬ 
lems. 
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Written 

and  Compiled  by  Rollin  Williams 

With  a  foreupot^ 

by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director,  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 


ihthiiahed  by 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  cooperation  with  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc. 
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Cooperating  with  the  government  in  edu¬ 
cating  our  people  to  the  importance  of 
proper  food  is  one  of  the  great  responsibilities 
of  our  day.  It  is  vitally  important  that  our 
workers  on  the  farms,  in  the  factories  and 
offices  keep  fit  as  insurance  against  a  let¬ 
down  in  our  productive  capacity  caused  by 
mal-nutrition  arising  from  unbalanced  diets 
and  improper  foocb. 

By  enlisting  the  interest  of  retailers,  you 
are  making  an  important  contribution  to  the 
National  Nutrition  Program  sppnsored  by 
the  government.  As  Administrator,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  assured  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  retail  stores  through  the 
distribution  of  nutrition  information  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 

Every  retailer  of  foods  should  recdize  the 
true  significance  of  nutritive  foods  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  opportunity  the  National  Nutrition 
Program  offers  him  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

★  PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  DEFENSE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
SERVICES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Section  1 

The  Government's  National 
Nutrition  Program^ 
How  to  Put  it  to  Work 
in  Your  Store 
and  in  Your  Community 


PUTS  FOOD  RETAILERS  IN  THE  BATTLE  LINE 


WITH  America  waging  total  war— the  kind  of  war  in 
which  everyone  of  us  must  take  part— many  of  us  who 
are  not  in  uniform  have  been  asking,  “What  can  /  do 
to  help?”  The  answer  is  that  the  war  will  be  won  by  three  armies: 
the  army  at  the  front,  the  production  army,  and  the  distribution 
army. 

Salespersons  at  the  food  point  oi  sale  are  soldiers  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  army,  and  the  National  Nutrition  Program  offers  you 
a  fine  opportunity  to  make  a  powerful  contribution  to  victory'. 

Think  of  this:  In  a  single  month  recently,  America  lost  3,200 
light  tanks!  Not  in  battle,  not  through  sabotage,  but  because 
they  were  never  made.  We  could  have  had  those  tanks,  except 
that  in  that  one  month  24,000,000  man  days  of  labor  were  lost 
through  illness;  and  faulty  nutrition  is  a  major  cause  of  illness. 

You  can  help  to  correct  this  situation;  you  can  help  to  build 
these  tanks  in  the  months  to  come  by  passing  on  to  your  customers 
details  concerning  the  National  Nutrition  Program. 

No,  you  don’t  have  to  become  a  nutrition  expert  in  order  to 
help.  Just  read  through  this  informative  and  comprehensive 
material  so  that  you  will  know  what  the  program  is  designed  to 
accomplish.  Learn  the  “Food  Rules”;  you’ll  find  them  simple 
and  easy  to  remember.  And  remind  your  customers  that  if  they 
give  their  families  a  daily  quota  of  the  vital,  protective  foods, 
they  can  eat  anything  else  they  also  like. 

That’s  the  way  to  a  strong  America— and  you  can  help  to 
build  it. 

As  a  soldier  on  the  home  front,  you  can  help  to  change  the 
eating  habits  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  suffering 
because  of  improper  diet. 

As  a  fighter  in  the  army  of  distribution,  you  can  spread  the 
message  of  sound  nutrition  to  every  home  in  the  land. 

Remember  that  your  government  stands  solidly  behind  you  in 
this  compaign.  Remember  that  America’s  food  industry  is  on 
guard  to  make  sure  that  the  familiar  products  on  your  shelves 
are  the  highest  quality  in  the  world. 

And  finally— remember  that  if  you  join  the  fight  to  insure 
better  health  through  proper  food,  you  will  be  making  the 
contribution  you  want  to  make  to  speed  America’s  inevitable 
▼ktory. 


/T 


\joxyr3i  iCeiaiXeh-6 

.^>V0W\ 

PAUL  S.  WILLIS 

President  of 
Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc. 


Young  AWVS  recruit  carries  her  gro¬ 
ceries  in  the  smart  new  Victory  Bag 
which  has  emblazoned  on  its  side  the 
official  emblem  of  the  government- 
sponsored  National  Nutrition  Program. 
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THE 


FOR  THE 


GOVERNMENT’S  NATIONAL  NUTRITld 


U.S.  Hm 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


Evry  day,  mtit  thu  way 


MItK  mtt4  MIIK  MOOUCTt . . . 

at  laast  a  pint 
foravaryooa— 
more  lot  chil¬ 
dren- or  chccee 
or  evaporated 
or  dried  milk. 

OIAN«U,  TOMATOU, 
•■AnraiHT 

...  or  raw  cab¬ 
bage  or  lalad 
grccni-at  leatl 
one  of  theta. 

•RIIN  or  TIUOW  VISnAKU 

.  .  .  one  big 
helping  or  more 
-^lome  raw, 
tome  cooked. 


OTNU  VIVnAUU.  raiNT 


.  .  .  potatoat. 
other  vege- 
tablee  or  fruitt 
in  taaton. 


MIA*  andCniAl 

.  .  .  whole 
grain  product! 
or  enriched 
white  bread 
and  flour. 


MIAT,  AOmnT  or  MM 

...dried  bcaru. 
peat  or  nutt 
occationally. 


■••S  ...  at  leatt  3 

or  4  a  week, 
cooked  any 
way  you  choote 
—or  in  "made" 
<ZS^~^  dithet. 

■Wnn  and  OTHM 
SntAM 

.  .  .  vitamin- 
^  rich  fatt,  paa- 
nut  butter,  and 
timilar  tpreadt. 


Than  •of  othmr  foodt  you  oho  liko 


OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES 

f  A'm  V.  McNUTT,  OIRECTOfl,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C 

htt«e  •»  fttenl  Skwiit  tfiiKi.  «w  'twttiKtt  k*  wdr 


Design  No.  1 


OL’R  government,  through  the 
Office  ot  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  has 
developed  a  program  for  building 
the  nation  into  an  efficient  home 
front  army  by  means  of  improved 
diet.  The  program  has  already 
l.'een  put  into  action  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  cooperating  local  agen¬ 
cies.  Ff)od  producers  are  playing 
their  part  and  the  campaign  has 
been  brought  to  the  consumers’  at¬ 
tention  by  their  advertising  and  in 
the  editorial  pages  of  magazines 
and  newspapers.  It  remains  for 
the  retailer  to  implement  it  by  pro¬ 
motion  and  education  at  the  point 
of  sale. 

The  Need  for  a  National 
Nutrition  Plan 

Strong  and  alert  nations  are 
built  by  strong  and  alert  people. 

Strong  and  alert  people  are  built 
by  abundant  and  well-balanced 
diets. 

No  nation  achieves  total  strength 
unless  all  of  its  citizens  are  well 
fed. 

★  ★★★★★★★ 

Illustrated  are  the  approved  formats  for  the  use 
of  the  Official  Nutrition  Food  Rules  in  space 
advertising  or  other  printed  material— Designs 
1  and  2  on  this  page  and  Design  3  on  the  facing 
page.  They  may  be  used  only  as  described  in 
this  article. 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD  *  •  U.S.  NEEDS  US 


Evory  day,  oat  this  way 


A  NHUt  MOOUCTS... 
at  leatt  a  pint 
for  everyone— 
more  for  chil¬ 
dren— or  chedbw, 
or  evaporated 
or  dried  milk. 


HtAD  A  CniAl . . .  whole 
grain  producta 
or  enriched 
white  bread 
and  flour. 


0*AN*U,  TOAUTOIS. 

MAMTtUn 

...  or  raw  cab- 
bage  or  talad 
greent— at  leatt 
one  of  theae. 


,  AOULTtT  or  nSN 
...dried  beans, 
peat  or  nutt 
occationally. 


ar  Taflaw  VIMTAKU 

a.  .  .  one  big 
helping  or  roora 
—  tome  raw, 
tome  cooked. 


at  leatt  3  or  4  a 
week,  cooked 
any  way  you 
choote  — or  in 
"made”  dithet. 


OTHM  vianAim,  nun 
.  potatoat, 
other  vega- 
tablet  or  fruitt 


tn  taaton. 


■UTTfll  A  OTHt*  SmiADS 

—  ^  .  .  .  vitamin- 

rich  fatt,  paa- 
nut  butter,  and 
timilar  tpreadt. 


Thon  oat  othor  foods  you  aho  liko 


OFFICE  OF  DEFBISE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES.  PAUL  V.  McNUTT.  DIRECTOR,  WASHMOTON,  0.  C 


PrERirW  ft  FtNtfal  SacmtHt  Anf?. 

iMy  to  ffftoucto  to  tonMit****  ^ 


Design  No.  2 
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iv0ry  day,  eat  this  way 

MILK  and  MILK  MOOUCTS 
...  at  leaat  a  pint  for  everyone — 
more  for  children — or  cheeae  or 
evaporated  or  dried  milk. 

OKANMS,  TOMATOO.  MAMnNNT 

...  or  raw  cabbage  or  aalad  greena 
— at  leaat  one  of  theae. 

ORIIN  ar  TIUOW  VIMTASLU 

. . .  one  big  helping  or  more — aome 
raw.  aome  cooked. 


OTHU  VIMTAKLIS.  nUIT 

.  .  .  potatoea,  other  vegetablea  or 
fruita  in  aeaaon. 


MIAD  and  CniAL 

. . .  whole  grain  iiroducta  or 
riched  white  bread  and  flour. 


AHAT,  POULTKT  ar  HSM 

. . .  dried  beana,  peaa  or  nuta  occa- 
aionally. 


...  at  leaat  3  or  4  a  week,  cooked 
any  way  you  chooae — or  in  "made" 
diahea. 

■UTTIR  and  OTHIR  SMIAOS 

. . .  vitamin-rich  fata,  peanut  but¬ 
ter,  and  aimilar  apreada. 

Than  aot  oth^r  foodt  you  also  lika 


OFFICI  OF  DIFINSI  HIALTH  AND 
WILFAtl  SIIVICIS 

PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  Oiraelar,  Wnahlnfan.  D.  C- 
Auah  al  FMaal  Saoiilir  IgaKy. 

Bay  M  imntaat  hr  iBBasaa  mk 


Design  No.  3 


U.S.  NEEDS  US 


THIS  TYPE  OF  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


RoDfoSmdS  Dy  periMutOA  tiNy 
ONtC*  OtfRAM  NfDittI  daS  tftllDft  S«r*tcts 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


Design  No.  10 


This  is  the  Official  Nutrition  Theme,  to 
be  used  only  as  described  in  this  article. 


★★★★★★ 

To  be  well  fed  means  more  than 
eating  to  appease  hunger.  It  is 
having  each  day  the  kind  of  food 
that  will  promote  abounding 
health  and  vitality. 

As  compared  with  many  coun¬ 
tries,  ours  is  rich  in  food.  But  we 
still  are  far  from  being  a  nation 
of  well-fed  people. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  have  diets  that 
could  be  rated  good  .  .  .  more  than 
a  third,  diets  that  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  fair  .  .  .  another  third  or 


★  ★★★★★ 

more,  diets  that  should  be  classed 
as  poor.  This  national  condition 
was  high-lighted  when  approxi¬ 
mately  a  third  of  all  men  rejected 
by  selective  service  were  disquali¬ 
fied  for  reasons  of  physical  dis¬ 
ability  and  defects  related  to  mal¬ 
nutrition. 

In  order  that  the  retailer  may 
understand  the  background  of  this 
movement  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  push  to  its  goal,  here  are  the 
details  of  the  government  plan  for 
cooperation  with  industry  and  its 
operation. 


THE  NATIONAL  NUTRITION  PLAN 


Official  Nutrition  Theme 

HE  spearhead  of  the  plan  is 
the  theme  “U.  S.  Needs  US 
Strong  —  Eat  Nutritional  Food”. 
This  is  reproduced  in  poster  form 
and  also  is  the  official  insignia  used 
in  all  material  tying  up  with  the 
plan. 

Official  Nutrition  Food  Rules 

These  Nutrition  Food  Rules 
translate  the  authoritative  scientific 
findings  of  modern  nutrition  re¬ 
search  into  simple  easy-to-follow 
guidance  which  everyone  can  and 
should  apply. 

Both  the  Nutrition  Theme  and 
the  Official  Nutrition  Food  Rules 
are  being  given  wide  distribution, 
not  only  directly  through  govern¬ 
ment  channels,  but  also  through 
reproduction  by  industries  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  this  contribution 
to  the  nation’s  victory  program. 

Contributing  Units  of  the  Plan 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  vari¬ 


ous  efforts  which  will  be  put  forth 
on  the  Nutrition  Plan,  the  con¬ 
tributing  units  have  been  visual¬ 
ized  in  five  groupings.  These  are: 
The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Services;  State,  County  and 
local  nutrition  committees;  related 
government  agencies;  national  la¬ 
bor,  civic  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions;  and  cooperating  industrial 
organizations.  Each  plays  its  part 
in  the  plan  by  producing  material, 
by  distributing  material  or  by 
other  activities.  The  plans  and 
work  of  all  these  units  are  coordi¬ 
nated  through  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
VV’ashington,  D.  C. 

The  three  factors  in  distribution 
and  consumption  of  food  are  the 
food  producers,  food  points-of-sale 
and  food  consumers.  It  is  to  these 
three  factors  that  this  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  is  directed. 
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The  fundamental  purpose  of 
this  plan  is  to  get  full  health  re¬ 
turns  from  the  nation’s  food  re¬ 
sources.  This  objective  is  not  only 
essential  to  victory  but  for  the  long 
pull  ahead  when  the  war  is  won. 

How  Industry  Can  Cooperate 

Industries,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  been  asking  “W’hat  can  we  do 


to  help?”  Because  of  the  many  such  ★ 
inquiries,  a  policy  has  been  set  up 
which  under  proper  safeguard,  will 
enable  interested  industries  and  in-  ^ 
dividual  companies  to  help  in 
making  the  National  Nutrition 
story  known. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  industry  co¬ 
operation  has  been  developed; 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ^ 


INDIVIDUAL  ENERGY  VITAL 

Duritt(r  these  days  of  stress  the 
health  problems  of  the  military  and 
civilian  population  are  inseparable. 
Total  defense  demands  man  power. 
The  full  ener^  of  every  American 
is  netr.wny.— Prksident  Roosevelt. 


★  WHEN  GOVERNMENT  APPROVAL 
IS  NOT  REQUIRED 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


desired. 

3.  It  may  be  used  in  space  adver¬ 
tising  or  printed  material  when 
the  f(K)d  prtKiuct  being  featured 
is  one  which  is  included  in  the 
Official  Nutrition  Food  Rules. 

4.  The  advertisement  or  printed 
piece  in  which  this  design  is 
used  cannot  include  any  other 
food  which  is  not  listed  in  the 
Official  Nutrition  FchkI  Rules. 


A.  Conditions  governing  the  use 
of  the  Official  Nutrition  Ftxxl  Rules 
in  space  advertising  or  printed 
material: 

(See  designs  1,  2  and  3  on  pages 
28  and  29.) 

1.  The  Official  Nutrition  Food 
Rules  must  be  reproduced  in 
their  entirety,  exactly  as  illus¬ 
trated. 

2.  I'he  over-all  size  may  be  varied 
to  suit  individual  requirements, 
but  in  so  doing  ail  units  must 
be  kept  in  the  same  relationship 
as  to  size  and  sequence  as  in 
the  design. 

3.  The  F(kkI  Rules  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  one  or  more  colors. 


“Contributed  in  the  interests 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram”,  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

(Signature  of  Company  con¬ 
tributing  space  or  advertising 
piece) . 

B.  Conditions  governing'the  use 
of  the  illustrated  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Theme: 

(.See  design  10  on  page  29.) 

1.  The  wording  and  design  of 
this  Theme  cannot  be  cliangetl. 

2.  It  may  be  reprcxluced  in  one 
or  more  colors  and  in  anv  size 


★  WHEN  GOVERNMENT  APPROVAL 
IS  REQUIRED 


When  more  than  one  color  is 
used,  the  footls  illustrated  may 
be  shown  in  color  provided  it  is 
not  used  to  give  undue  empha¬ 
sis  to  any  one  fotxl,  and  the 
form  of  the  illustration  is  not 
changed. 

4.  In  hxxl  advertising: 

a.  The  Official  Nutrition  Footl 
Rules  may  be  used  in  adver¬ 
tising  when  the  food  prod¬ 
uct  being  featured  is  one 
which  is  included  in  these 
Food  Rules. 

b.  This  advertisement  or  print¬ 
ed  piece  cannot  include  any 
other  food  which  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Official  Nutri¬ 
tion  F(x>d  Rules. 

5.  In  advertising  other  products: 

Advertisers  of  other  products 
may  reproduce  the  official  Nu¬ 
trition  Food  Rules  in  their 
space  advertising  or  printed 
material  provided  no  other 
copy  or  illustration  appears 
with  them  except  the  message: 


1.  Space  Advertising  or  Printed 
Material. 

Any  industrial  organization 
which  desires  to  t(X)perate  with 
the  National  Nutrition  Plan  in 
some  other  manner  than  that 
specihed  in  the  formula  out¬ 
lined,  may  submit  for  approval 
layouts  and  copy  of  its  proposed 
advertising.  This  also  applies 
where  some  special  project  is 
projxjsed,  or  where  a  product 
or  problem  raises  questions  not 
covered  by  the  formula.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Nutrition  Divi¬ 
sion  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  advertisers;  it  will 
make  every  effort  to  assist  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  in  work¬ 
ing  out  logical  and  approved 
methods  for  tying  their  adver¬ 
tising  into  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Merchandising  Plan. 


Products  and  containers: 

Nothing  that  directly  relates  to 
the  Official  National  Nutrition 
Plan  can  be  used  either  on  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  on  a  package  or  container. 


2.  Radio. 

It  does  not  seem  practical  to 
work  out  an  over-all  formula 
to  tie  radio  advertising  into  this 
campaign.  However,  such  co¬ 
operation  is  welcomed  by  the 
Nutrition  Division.  Therefore, 
it  will  consider  for  approval 
sample  scripts  and  suggestions 
which  logically  tie  in  radio  en¬ 
deavors  to  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Program. 

All  requests  for  approval  of  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising  or  sales  promo¬ 
tional  material  tying  up  with  the 
National  Nutrition  Plan  should  be 
sent  to: 

Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
Welfare  Services,  Information 
Service— Nutrition  Unit,  601 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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PUTTING  THE  NATIONAL  NUTRITION  PLAN 


TO  WORK 


Suggestion  for  a  National  Nutrition  section  or  booth  designed  as  a  permanent  display  unit. 

★  ★★★★★★  ★★★★★★ 


The  most  definite  way  to 
identify  your  grocery  depart¬ 
ment  quickly  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nutrition  Program  is  to  es¬ 
tablish,  as  a  permanent  display,  a 
National  Nutrition  Section.  This 
should  be  designed  as  a  unit,  stand¬ 
ing  out  from  the  rest  of  the  store 
with  individuality  and  display  ap¬ 
peal.  Obviously  it  should  occupy 


a  conspicuous  location  according 
to  your  facilities  and  traffic  prob¬ 
lems. 

This  section  or  booth  would  dis¬ 
play  the  wide  variety  of  foods 
which  are  included  in  the  official 
Nutrition  Food  Rules.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  customers  in  this  edu¬ 
cational  campaign,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  quick  sales,  it  would  be 


advisable  to  arrange  foods  of  like 
nature  in  individual  groups.  Na¬ 
tionally  known  and  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  labeled  foods  that  meet  the 
recommended  specifications  are  so 
labeled  for  a  definite  purpose.  The 
manufacturer  wants  the  consumer 
to  know  what  he  is  buying  and  why 
it  is  good  for  him.  He  also  expects 
that  this  information  will  be  assimi- 
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U.S.  NEEI^ 


STRONG 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


Every  day,  eat  this  way 


MILK  and  MILK  PRODUCTS  .  .  . 

at  least  a  pint 
for  everyone— 
more  fior  chil- 
.  dren— or  cheese 

or  evaporated 
or  dried  milk. 

ORANGES,  TOMATOES, 
ORAPEERUIT 

...  or  raw  cab¬ 
bage  or  salad 
greens— at  least 
one  of  these. 

GREEN  or  TELLOW  VEGETARLES 

.  one  big 
helping  or  more 
—  some  raw , 
some  cooked. 


.  .  .  whole 
grain  products 
or  enriched 
white  bread 
and  flour. 


MEAT,  POULTRY  or  FISH 

. . .  dried  beans, 
peas  or  nuts 


mm 


OTHER  VEGETARLES,  FRUIT 

.  .  .  potatoes, 
other  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruits 
in  season. 


occasionally. 


EGGS  ...  at  least  3 
or  4  a  week , 
cooked  any 
way  you  choose 
—or  in  “made” 
dishes. 

RUTTER  ond  OTHER 
SPREADS 

.  .  .  vitamin- 
rich  fats,  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  and 
similar  spreads. 


Then  eat  other  foods  you  also  like 


OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES 

PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

fropedy  oi  Federal  Security  Agency,  may  be  reproduced  by  permiaaion  only 


lated  by  clerks  at  the  point  of  sale. 

The  grocery  department  and 
store  are  definitely  taking  their 
place  as  an  important  economic 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  food 
as  a  munition  of  war.  They  are 
“the  man  behind  the  counter,” 
“the  nation’s  nutrition  worker,” 
building  food  into  human  power. 
So  it  is  definitely  a  part  of  the 
store’s  job  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  food  values  it  is 
selling.  Study  the  labels  of  pack¬ 
aged  foods  and  know  their  vitamin 


and  mineral  content;  know  whether 
they  are  just  foods  that  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  or  if  they  con¬ 
tain  the  vital  elements  that  de¬ 
velop  vitality,  stability,  and  power, 
the  potentialities  of  a  great  and 
virile  nation.  In  intelligent  mer¬ 
chandising,  based  on  present-day 
demands,  lies  the  secret  of  growing 
profits. 

Contrast  to  Last  War 

Modern  ideas  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods  constitute  a  patriotic 


call  to  home  makers  quite  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  prevailing  thought  con¬ 
cerning  diet  during  the  last  war. 
Then  people  were  urged  to  con¬ 
serve,  to  make  food  supplies  go  as 
far  as  possible.  We  are  now  told  to 
eat  plenty,  and  to  eat  intelligently, 
and  the  means  to  this  end  have 
been  made  definitely  clear.  Every¬ 
thing  the  grocer  can  do  to  build  up 
in  the  minds  of  his  customers  the 
nutritional  value  of  food  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  war  effort, 
and  a  definite  means  to  greater 
profit. 

The  government  is  asking  the 
retail  grocers  to  pass  this  compre¬ 
hensive  information  along  to  the 
34  million  housewives  of  America. 
This  is  their  part  in  fighting  the 
hidden  hunger  of  insufficient  nu¬ 
trition.  Proper  food  means  vigor, 
and  in  vigor  lies  victory. 

Display  Signs  Needed 

In  the  National  Nutrition  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  grocery  department  the 
nutrition  story  could  be  drama¬ 
tically  told  with  the  display  of  a 
series  of  hand  lettered  cards.  Such 
cards  are  almost  certain  to  be  read 
by  hundreds  of  customers  who  will 
gradually  acquire  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nutritional  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  purpose.  The  signs 
should  be  changed  from  time  to 
time,  thus  offering  a  touch  of  varie¬ 
ty  to  the  display  and  keeping  alive 
a  growing  interest  in  protective 
foods. 

Regardless,  however,  of  what 
supplementary  cards  and  display 
signs  you  develop,  be  sure  to  dis¬ 
play  the  official  Government  poster 
— “U.  S.  Needs  US  Strong— Eat  Nu¬ 
tritional  Foods.” 

Show  the  Food  Rules 

And  display  the  official  Nutri¬ 
tion  Food  Rules.  The  Rules  are 
the  core  of  your  merchandising  and 
promotion  plan,  and  the  job  you 
want  to  do  is  to  make  every  cus¬ 
tomer  familiar  with  them.  On  this 
page  an  enlargement  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  ad  format  for  the  Rules  is 
shown.  Blown  up  to  display  card 
size,  it  is  an  effective  department 
poster. 
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ROUGH  UYOUTS  SHOWING  HOW  TO  SEGREGATE 

OFFICIAL  NUTRITION  FOODS  FROM  OTHER 
FOODS  IN  THE  SAME  ADVERTISEMENT 


STORE  NAME  HERE 


NUTRITION  FOODS 
LISTED  IN  THIS  SPACE 


lAF  wvrtirioMAi  »oo*  •  •  U.S.  nitM  U! 


THIS  SPACE  FOR 
OTHER  FOODS  AND  ITEMS 


Window  Displays 

Good  merchandising  requires 
that  window  displays  tie  up  with 
the  nutrition  program.  In  such  a 
display  of  food  products,  a  sign 
something  like  this  would  unques¬ 
tionably  gain  quick  attention,  and 
bring  prospects  into  the  store  in  a 
receptive  mood: 


Are  you  one  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  eat¬ 
ing  inadequate  diets — not 
because  of  inadequate  in¬ 
comes,  but  from  poor  food 
selection  ? 

COMI  IN  AND  INSPICT  OUR 
NUTRITION  DEPARTMINT 


Advertising 

As  far  as  local  newspaper  and 
direct  advertising  is  concerned,  the 
dealer  who  is  contemplating  such 
publicity  is  referred  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  on  page  28.  This  should  be 
given  careful  study  as  it  explains 
when  government  approval  is  re¬ 
quired  and  when  not. 

Many  food  retailers  have  asked, 
“How  can  we  tie  in  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nutrition  Plan?”  Any  food 
retailer  who  wishes  to  cooperate 
may  do  so  in  conformance  with  the 
following  formula: 


The  fcKxi  retailer  may  use  one  of 
three  official  designs  (illustrated  on 
pages  28  and  29)  in  any  newspaper 
advertisement,  handbill  or  other 
printed  piece  which  includes  any 
of  the  foods  coming  under  the 
eight  classifications  listed  in  the 
food  chart— provided,  however,  that 
these  recommended  foods,  which 
are  advertised  in  connection  with 
the  official  design  must  be  plainly 
segregated  with  a  separating  line 
from  any  other  foods  appearing  in 
the  same  advertisement  or  hand¬ 
bill  that  are  not  included  under 
the  Official  Nutrition  Food  Rules. 

There  are  reproduced  here  two 
rough  layouts  showing  how  to 
segregate  official  nutrition  foods 
from  other  foods  in  the  same  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Food  Demonstrations 

Demonstrations  are  a  form  of 
sales  promotion  which  have  not 
only  long  been  proved  sound  in 
grocery  departments,  but  are  par¬ 
ticularly  in  keeping  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  growth  of  cooking  schools  and 
nutrition  classes.  Women  every¬ 
where  seem  eager  to  learn  more 
about  the  selection  of  foods,  and 
how  to  prepare  and  properly  cook 
them.  Food  demonstrations  in  the 
grocery  department  will  capture  the 


sincere  interest  of  women  generally 
and  will  have  the  special  advan¬ 
tage  of  reaching  and  teaching  nu¬ 
trition  to  women  who  would  never 
join  a  class  of  the  Red  Cross  or 
some  other  organization.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  demonstration  is  the  hon¬ 
est  way  to  sell  and  the  safest  way 
to  buy. 

Prestige  and  Goodwill 
The  retail  grocer  who  ties  in  his 
activities  with  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Plan  is  charting  a  patriotic 
and  wise  course  in  accordance  with 
national  needs.  He  should,  in  this 
way,  add  to  his  reputation  for 
quality  foods  and  as  a  merchant 
of  consequence  in  his  community. 
Any  promotional  activities  that 
feature  government  recommended 
foods  will  more  than  likely  meet 
with  a  ready  respionse  on  the  part 
of  a  public  that  is  eager  to  do  its 
full  share  in  the  interest  of  victory. 

Furthermore,  the  personal  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  following  a 
health-building  diet,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  convincing  evidence  of  the 
basic  soundness  of  the  National 
Nutrition  Plan  as  a  war  measure, 
will  instill  in  the  buying  public 
an  added  respect  for  the  grocer,  a 
man  aware  of  his  social  responsi¬ 
bility. 
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PUTTING  THE  NATIONAL  NUTRITION  PLAN 


.  HOW  RETAIL  STORES  CAN  COOPERATE  * 

^  WITH  LOCAL  NUTRITION  COMMITTEES  ^ 

•  1.  Offer  to  Cooperate  with  Nutrition  Committee. 

There  is  a  nutrition  committee  in  each  State,  2500  counties 
and  thousands  of  communities.  Their  members  include  leaders 
in  Red  Cross,  OCD,  industries,  labor  groups,  and  civic 
organizations. 

There  are  twelve  regional  nutrition  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  providing 
nutrition  advice  and  cooperating  with  state,  county  and  com¬ 
munity  nutrition  committees. 

#  2.  Arrange  window  and  counter  displays  featuring  “protective  foods”  and 

U.  S.  Needs  Us  Strong  poster. 

Poster  and  rules  for  using  it  in  connection  with  advertising 
may  be  secured  from  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  3.  Tie  in  food  advertising  with  local  Nutrition  campaign,  motion  pictures  or 

radio  programs. 

Glossies  of  U.  S.  food  emblem  and  poster  may  be  secured 
free  from  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

#  4.  Distribute  material  to  customers  through  bill  stuffers  or  hand-outs. 

Free  pocket  size  U.  S.  NEEDS  US  STRONG  fliers  available 
from  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services. 

#  5.  Use  table  cards  on  luncheon  and  cafeteria  tables  containing  U.  S.  food  rules 

and  slogan. 

•  6.  Use  VICTORY  LUNCHES  approved  by  nutrition  committee  on  menus. 

•  7.  Conduct  NUTRITION  DAY  or  NUTRITION  WEEK  in  store  with  co¬ 

operation  of  Nutrition  Committee  special  talks,  exhibits,  motion  pictures, 

radio  programs  and  push  merchandise,  food  products,  and  books. 

#  8.  Stimulate  interest  and  participation  of  employees  in  national  nutrition  program. 


The  establishment  ot  a  Nu¬ 
trition  Division  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  V'.  McNutt 
and  M.  L.  Wilson  in  the  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  was 
designed  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  some  twenty  federal  agencies 
previously  working  in  the  field  of 
nutrition. 

Organization  of  the  Nutrition 
Program  involves  three  other  main 
divisions  outside  the  federal  field, 
all  coordinated  however,  through 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and 
AVelfare  Services.  The  first  of  these 
involves  nutritional  education 
through  volunteer  committees. 
There  is  a  State  Nutrition  Com¬ 
mittee  in  every  one  of  the  forty- 


eight  states,  and  a  local  nutrition 
committee  in  over  U,()0()  counties 
and  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Headed  by  some  outstanding  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  field  of  public  health, 
education,  or  home  economics, 
these  committees  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  specialists  and  at  the 
same  time  the  doughboy  army  of 
the  program.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  working  quietly  and  with¬ 
out  fanfare;  giving  courses  in  nu¬ 
trition  to  housewives  in  their  spare 
time  and  stimulating  others;  en¬ 
couraging  school  lunches  in  low- 
income  areas;  promoting  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan;  stimulating  groceries 
and  restaurants  to  put  in  nutrition 
displays;  writing  for  the  Avoman’s 


pages  of  newspapers;  speaking  on 
the  radio.  In  a  lew  areas  the  local 
committees  have  put  on  a  city-wide 
nutrition  campaign  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  problem.  I'here 
will  be  more  of  these. 

A  second  section  involves  laltor, 
civic,  and  similar  groups.  The 
American  Red  Cross,  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  important  national 
organizations  which  is  contributing 
to  the  program  through  the  giving 
of  courses  in  nutrition  in  many  of 
its  local  chapters. 

The  third  division  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  involves  private  industry 
organizations.  In  this  field,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Health,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Services  has  formed  several 
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coinniitiees  to  enlist  the  support  ol 
business  to  carry  the  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram  into  every  section  ol;  Ameri¬ 
can  lile.  riirough  key  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  such  as  Westing- 
house  and  General  Electric,  in  the 
electrical  field,  and  Servel  in  the 
gas  appliances,  the  public  utilities 
are  tieing  in.  As  you  know,  many 
of  the  local  gas  and  electric  com¬ 
panies  have  long  maintained 
trained  home  economists  on  their 
staffs  to  promote  cooking  demon¬ 
strations  and  courses  in  nutrition. 

Hard-Headed  Business  Support 

To  plan  and  carry  on  the  work 
in  this  division,  several  subcom¬ 
mittees  hat  e  Ix^en  formed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  several  major  groups  in 
the  fcMKl  field;  one  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  another  for  meat,  otie  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  one  for  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  food  interests,  and 
so  on.  Each  is  composed  of  leading 
representatives  in  their  respective 
fields,  and  all  are  linked  together 
through  a  national  Food  Industry 
Committee  composed  of  their  re¬ 
spective  chairmen  and  which  is 
advisory  to  the  Office  of  Defense 
Health  and  Welfare  Services.  One 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  this 
committee  is  to  stimulate  indivi¬ 
dual  commercial  interests  to  tie  in 
their  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  efforts  to  the  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram.  This  involves  acceptance  of 
a  new  principle,  namely  that  not 
only  their  own  product  but  the 
whole  group  of  foods  listed  in  the 
official  nutrition  rules  be  pushed. 
Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  atl- 
vertising  of  this  kind  has  already 
l)een  contributed. 

You  can  see  the  kind  of  hard- 
headed  business  support  which  the 
headetl  business  support  which 
the  program  is  getting.  It  should 
also  be  stressed  that  these  people 
are  not  contributing  advertising 
dollars  just  as  a  patriotic  gesture, 
but  Ixcause  they  lielieve  that  pro¬ 
moting  good  nutrition  is  g<MKl 
business. 

How  efficiently  the  retail  grtxer 
does  his  part  in  the  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram— and  how  much  he  profits  by 


it— depends  «)n  how  seriously  he 
takes  it.  Start  out  by  looking  up 
the  local  nutrition  committee  in 
your  town;  enroll  for  a  course  in 
nutrition  and  do  your  ftest  to  at¬ 
tend  every  meeting.  If  there  isn’t 
a  nutrition  committee  in  your 
town,  see  the  local  Red  Gross 
chapter  (most  of  them  are  giving 
nutrition  courses  now) .  If  that 
fails  try  the  local  gas  or  electric 
company.  Many  of  them  have  Ixeti 
giving  classes  in  food  and  cooking 
for  years.  If  nolnxly  at  all  is  giving 
any  nutrition  courses,  get  busy 
alx)ut  it  down  at  the  Ghamixr  of 
C;ommerce  or  the  Rotary  Glub 
until  somefxxly  starts  one! 

Retail  Activities 

What  are  other  lofxl  retailers 
doing?  To  date  the  story  isn’t  very 
impressive.  One  big  national  chain 
a  year  ago  started  a  correspondence 
course  in  nutrition  for  its  custom¬ 
ers.  It  offered  the  course  to  its 
managers  and  clerks  as  well— but 
this  seemed  to  lx  an  afterthought. 
It  was  not  made  a  definite  part  of 
their  training. 

Another  big  chain  has  pasted 
vitamin  charts  in  the  produce  de¬ 
partments  of  its  stores  so  that  people 
might  lx  correctly  guided.  Some 
of  its  ads  have  also  emphasized  the 
vitamin  content  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  sold  in  its  stores. 

A  small  scale  experiment  in 
marking  foods  on  the  shelves  ac¬ 
cording  to  nutritional  value  has 
Ixen  reported  in  a  group  of  con¬ 
sumer-owned  ctxjperative  stores  in 
I  he  East.  The  price  tag  molding  on 
ihe  shelves  is  used  for  the  mark¬ 
ing  with  a  bright  red  to  identify 
foods  which  provide  1/15  or  more 
of  the  daily  calory  needs  in  a  serv¬ 
ing,  deep  blue  to  mark  foods  wlticli 
provide  I/IO  or  more  of  the  daily 
protein  need,  gay  yellow  to  mark 
items  which  provide  I/IO  or  more 
of  the  daily  mineral  needs  in  a 
serving,  and  a  sparkling  green  to 
indicate  ftxxls  which  provide  1/10 
of  one  or  more  of  the  daily  need 
of  vitamins  A,  li,  C!.  or  G  in  a 
serving.* 

I'he  magazine.  Super  Market 


Merchandising,  came  out  in  April 
with  a  proposal  that  sufxr-market 
ojxrators  capitalize  on  the  public 
interest  in  better  nutrition  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  Nutrition  Ftxxl  Booth 
to  give  out  food  information  at  the 
|X)int  of  sale.  The  article  further 
suggested  the  the  Ixxtth  lx  manned 
with  some  experienced  local  nu¬ 
tritionist  and  w'ell-stocked  with  the 
printed  material  now  available  in 
(juantities  from  food  companies 
and  the  governmental  sources. 

Responsi  bill  ty— Opportunity 

All  these  moves  are  very  much 
worthwhile.  If  carried  out  and 
further  expanded  they  will  really 
bring  the  nutrition  program  down 
to  the  jx)int  of  sale.  After  all  that 
is  where  it  is  most  important. 

.\nd  that  is  why  you  grocers 
are  so  important.  You  can  advise 
customers  wisely  or  jxxtrly.  You, 
and  your  clerks,  can  make  them 
feel  you  “know  your  groceries’’, 
and  are  awake  to  modern  needs, 
or  that  you  are  just  trying  to  sell 
them  something. 

The  government  has  tried  to 
make  the  consumer’s  job  of  selec¬ 
tion  easier  by  putting  out  a  simple 
nutrition  chart  with  the  eight  basic 
food  groups  listed  under  the  slogan 
“Every  Day,  Eat  this  Way’’.  Printed 
in  millions  of  copies  and  repeated 
in  magazines,  newspapxrs,  and 
point-of-sale  advertising  it  should 
prove  most  valuable  in  getting  the 
elemental  facts  of  gtxxi  eating 
habits  to  the  public.  Every  food 
merchant  should  have  one  or  more 
of  these  charts  in  his  store. 

But  the  progressive  merchant 
won’t  stop  there.  He  will  study  all 
he  can  alx)ut  nutrition  on  the  side, 
and  see  that  his  clerks  do  too.  He 
will  keep  in  touch  with  his  local 
nutrition  committee.  He  will  ar¬ 
range  nutrition  displays  in  his 
windows  and  in  his  stores.  He  will 
do  everything  jx>ssible  to  support 
nutrition  education  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  community,  .\fter  all 
whatever  makes  the  people  better 
fed  should  make  the  food  merchant 
more  prosperous. 

•Food  Field  Re|X)rter— July  6,  1942. 
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TO  THE  DAIRY  FOR 
HEALTH!  MILK  AS  A  DRINK, 
MILK  AS  A  FOOD,  IS  OF 
PRIMARY  IMPORTANCE  IN 
THE  DIET  OF  EVERY  CHILD 
AND  EVERY  ADULT 

★  ★★★★★ 


Milk  is  a  “must”  which  heads 
the  list  of  foods  recom¬ 
mended  for  everyone’s 
daily  use  in  the  National  Nutrition 
Plan.  A  standard  which  provides 
a  safe  nutrition  margin  is  one  quart 
of  milk  each  day  or  its  equivalent 
for  every  child,  and  not  less  than 
one  pint  a  day  or  its  equivalent 
for  every  adult. 

You  Can  Eat  Your  Milk 

For  those  who  don’t  like  to 
drink  their  full  quota  of  milk,  nu¬ 
tritionists  answer— eat  iti  Milk  is 
a  versatile  food  and  is  available  in 
many  forms.  In  addition  to  fluid 
milk  there  is  evaporated  milk,  dry 
milk  (both  whole  and  skim)  and 
there  is  milk  converted  into  a  solid 
in  the  form  of  cheese.  Ice  cream 
too,  ranks  as  a  milk  product. 
Perhaps  cream  soups  or  milk 
puddings  are  the  family  favor¬ 
ites— both  fresh  and  evaporated 
milk  can  be  used  here  very  success¬ 
fully.  Dry  milk,  increasing  in 
availability,  may  be  used  to  add  to 
the  milk  content  of  the  diet  by 
mixing  it  with  the  dry  ingredients 
of  recipes,  in  cooked  cereals,  grav¬ 
ies,  white  sauces  and  countless  other 
dishes. 

Cheese  is  a  popular  method  of 
consuming  that  daily  quota  of 
milk,  for  there  is  a  cheese  to  suit 
every  taste.  Cottage  cheese  and 
cream  cheese  are  popular  with  chil- 
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drcii,  while  more  pronounced 
flavors  may  be  “tops”  with  the 
grown-ups,  ranging  all  the  way 
horn  the  sweet,  nutty  flavor  of 
Swiss  cheese  to  the  more  emphatic 
Liederkranz  and  Limburger. 
America’s  favorite  dessert,  ice 
cream,  should  not  be  overlooked  as 
a  good  source  of  milk  solids.  W^hen 
the  children  clamor  for  that  extra 
nickel  to  buy  an  ice  cream  cone, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  they  are 
getting  f(K)d  value  as  well  as  flavor. 

Milk  Equivalents 

riie  following  milk  products  are 
each  approximately  equivalent  in 
food  value  to  one  tjuart  of  fresh, 
whole  milk; 

17  ounces  (2\/^  cups)  of 
evaporated  milk.  Evaporated 
milk  is  milk  which  has  been 
processed  to  approximately 
half  its  original  volume  by  the 
evaporation  of  water,  and  is 
then  sterilized  in  sealed,  tin 


Raw  milk  com¬ 
ing  into  evapo¬ 
rated  milk 
plant  is  tested. 

★ 


Si/2  ounces  or  7/^  cup  dry 
skim  milk  plus  I1/2  ounces 
l)utter. 

II/2  ounces  or  \i/^  cups  dry 
whole  milk.  No  additional 
butter  is  needed  here  since  no 
butter  fat  is  removed  in  the 
processing. 

5  ounces  of  .American  Ched¬ 
dar  or  “store”  cheese. 

Milk  is  Economical 

Because  milk  is  of  high  nutri- 
ti\e  \alue,  milk  and  milk  products 
are  one  of  the  housewife’s  most 
economical  “buys”.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  for  milk  may  l)e  less  if  milk 
pifKlucts  with  equivalent  food 
values  but  lower  cost  are  used 
in  place  of  some  of  the  fluid 
milk.  And  remember,  there  is  no 
waste  with  milk,  no  rind  or  shell 
to  throw  away,  no  spoiled  spots  or 


Vacuum  pans 
for  evaporating 
milk. 


Cheese-making- 
to  make  Swiss 
cheese,  curd  is 
cut  with  a 
“Swiss  harp.” 

★ 


U.S.  NIIDS 


THIS  TYPE  OF  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL 


A(ilk  in  all  ils  fonns— whole, 
condensed,  evaporated,  dried 
—and  milk  products— includ¬ 
ing  cheese  and  ice  cream- 
come  under  the  Official  Nutri¬ 
tion  FckkI  Rules. 


w’iltetl  oiUtT  covering;  every  drop 
of. milk  is  used. 

Milk  Is  a  Mineral  Mine 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  arc 
only  two  of  a  dozen  minerals  found 
in  milk  and  milk  products,  but 
they  receive  special  attention  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  necessary  for 
sound  lK)ne  structure  and  good 
teeth.  Calcium  also  helps  in  the 
regidation  of  the  heart  beat  and  in 
the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  muscles. 

Calcium  is  one  of  the  f<MKl  min¬ 
erals  in  which  the  human  diet  is 
most  often  lacking.  Milk  is  our 
richest  source  of  calcium  and  if 
the  diet  lacks  sufficient  milk  or 
milk  products,  then  the  calcium  in¬ 
take  is  usually  deficient.  Without 
milk  and  its  products,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure  enough  of  this 
vital  mineral  from  other  daily 
foods,  for  to  do  so  would  mean 
consuming  them  in  overwhelming¬ 
ly  large  amounts.  A  pint  of  milk 
contains  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  calcium  as  two  pounds 
of  string  Ix'ans  or  lbs.  of  chard, 


17  eggs  or  10  pounds  of  potatoes. 
.Ml  these  f(K>ds  make  important  and 
vital  contrii)utions  to  the  diet  and 
should  not  Ik*  overlooked  as  gtMxl 
sources  of  minerals  and  other 
necessary  elements. 

Vitamins  for  Vitality 

In  addition  to  being  a  veritable 
mineral  mine,  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts  are  also  rich  sources  of  vita¬ 
mins.  Everyone  has  heard  of  vita¬ 
mins;  they  are  what  we  need  for 
pep,  zest  and  vitality,  and  they  are 
found  in  milk  in  gocxl  proportions. 
Milk  and  milk  products  have  long 
been  known  as  excellent  sources  of 
vitamin  .\,  necessary  to  help  the 
IxKly  fight  off  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  those  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  tract.  This  is  the  vitamin 
which  promotes  good  vision  in 
semi-darkness;  a  little  research  on 
any  “cat-eyed”  friend  will  probably 
reveal  a  daily  diet  with  a  milk  in¬ 
take  that  is  more  than  adetpiate. 
The  ice  cream  “fan”  fares  particu¬ 
larly  w'ell,  for  a  serving  of  ice 
cream  supplies  as  much  as  12  per 
cent  of  the  daily  vitamin  \  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  average  man. 

Vitamin  11  complex  is  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  milk,  especially  vitamin 
B.,  or  riboflavin.  A  pint  a  day  will 
take  care  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  day’s  requirements  of  vita¬ 
min  B„  for  a  normal  man.  When 
this  part  of  the  vitamin  B  complex 
is  lacking  in  the  diet,  results  are 
usually  disastrous,  leading  to  diges¬ 
tive  and  nervous  disorders,  stunted 
growth  in  children  and  certain 
types  of  skin  lesions.  Many  people 


who  are  chronically  “under  par” 
suffer  from  this  lack.  The  answer 
to  this  problem  is  very  simple:  take 
milk,  lots  of  it.  .\nd  don’t  forget 
those  servings  of  cheese  and  ice 
(Team  to  add  extra  vitamin  B,  to 
the  menu. 

Vitamins  Cl  and  D  are  found  in 
milk  in  varying  amounts,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  time  of  year,  the  breed 
of  cow,  pasture  conditions  and 
other  factors.  Many  of  our  fcxuls 
arc  lacking  in  vitamin  I);  to 
remedy  this  deficiency,  this  vitamin 
has  been  added  to  many  fcxxls  bv 
means  of  irradiation.  Became  vita¬ 
min  D  is  necessary  to  help  the  Ixxiy 
utilize  its  calcium  and  pliosphorus, 
it  is  logical  that  milk,  our  richest 
calcium  IVxxl,  should  have  its  vita¬ 
min  D  content  increased  bv  this 
process.  Irradiated  milk  is  one 
metluxi  of  supplying  this  vitamin. 

And  Protein  Too! 

Protein  for  power,  for  muscle, 
for  healthy  tissues,  and  for  bound¬ 
ing  gcxxl  health.  Yes,  milk  has 
protein  t(X),  plenty  of  it,  and  a  first- 
rate  (piality  protein.  A  pint  of 
milk  a  day  will  supply  an  average 
size  man  with  approximately  22 
per  cent  of  his  daily  protein  need. 
.\nd  it’s  an  economical  source  of 
protein  t(K)!  A  word  on  cheese  is 
in  order  here,  for  “store”  cheese  is 
one  of  our  most  concentrated 
sources  of  protein,  and  one  which 
fits  into  any  menu  and  any  size 
pocketlxx)k. 

Is  Milk  Fattening? 

Did  someone  say  milk  is  fatten¬ 
ing?  This  is  a  myth  which  nutri¬ 
tionists  exploded  a  long  time  ago, 
for  the  answer  is  definitely  no! 

The  caloric  value  of  milk  is  not 
high,  and  because  it  supplies  so 
many  nutritive  elements,  doctors 
always  recommend  it  in  reducing 
diets. 

Remember,  success  in  anything 
requires  an  abundant  supply  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  vitality  and  endurance. 
Uncle  Sam  is  helping  his  armed 
forces  achieve  success  by  feeding 
them  all  the  essentials  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  diet.  Milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  head  the  list  of  these  essen¬ 
tials.  Place  them  first  on  every 
housewife’s  shopping  list  to  help 
insure  g(xxl  health  for  everyone. 
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More  DoHvs  Per  Man  Per  Moatti  in  tin 
PAY-ROLL  WAR  SAVINGS  PLANi 


fTO  WIN  THIS  WAR,  more 
and  more  billions  are  needed 
and  needed  fast — AT  LEAST 
A  BILLION  DOLLARS  A 
MONTH  IN  WAR  BOND  SALES 
ALONE! 

This  means  a  minimum  of  10  |>ercent 
of  the  gross  pay  roll  invested  m  War 
Bonds  in  every  plant,  office,  firm,  and 
factory  in  the  land. 

Best  and  quickest  way  to  raise  this 
money — and  at  the  same  time  to  “brake" 
inflation — is  by  stepping  up  the  Pay* 
Roll  War  Savings  Plan,  having  every 
company  offer  every  worker  the  chance 
to  buy  MORE  BOI^S. 

Truly,  in  this  War  of  Survival, 
VICTORY  BEGINS  AT  THE  PAY 
WINDOW. 

If  your  Arm  has  already  installed  the 


Pay*Roil  War  Savings  Plan,  now  is  the 
time — 

1.  To  secure  wider  employee  par* 
ticipation. 

2.  To  encourage  employees  to  increase 
the  amount  of  their  allotments  for 
Bonds,  to  an  average  of  at  least  10 
percent  of  earnings — because 
*‘tohen"  payments  will  not  win  this 
war  any  more  than  "token’*  resis¬ 
tance  will  keep  the  enemy  from 
our  shores,  our  homes. 

If  your  firm  has  not  already  installed 
the  Pay-Roll  War  Savings  Plan,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  so.  For  full  deta^,  plus 
samples  of  result-getting  literature  and 
promotional  helps,  write,  wire,  or 
phone:  War  Savings  Staff,  Section  E, 
Treasury  Department,  709  Twelfth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bonds 


Ihis  space  is  a  contribution  to  America's  all-out  war  prosram  by 
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FRESH,  CANNED,  DRIED,  FROZEN 

THEY  PLAY  A  SIGNIFICANT  PART  IN  THE  DIET. 
MODERN  PROCESSING  BRINGS  THEM  TO  THE  GRO¬ 
CER’S  SHELF  VITAMIN -RICH  AND  WHOLESOME. 


The  importance  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  daily  diet 
is  shown  on  the  government 
chart  of  the  types  of  food  products 
included  in  the  Nutrition  Food 
Rules.  Nutritional  necessities  for 
every  day  are:  oranges,  tomatoes, 
grapefruit  or  raw  cabbage  or  salad 
greens— at  least  one  of  these;  one 
big  helping  of  green  or  yellow  vege¬ 
tables— some  raw,  some  cooked; 
and  in  addition,  potatoes,  other 
vegetables  or  fruits  in  season. 

That  canned  foods  retain  the 
nutritive  value  characteristic  of 
the  cooked  food  in  question  be¬ 
comes  apparent  when  one  realizes 
that  canning,  after  the  container 
has  been  sealed  and  the  air  ex¬ 
cluded  is  simply  a  process  of 
cooking.  That  nutrients  are  well 
preserved  in  the  canning  process 


has  been  proved  by  research  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  general  term, 
“canned  foods”,  includes  all  hermet¬ 
ically  sealed  and  heat-processed 
fruits,  vegetables  and  the  like, 
whether  packed  in  tin  or  in  glass. 

Many  housewives  find  quick 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  a  boon 
to  their  meal-planning,  especially 
during  the  seasons  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
on  the  market.  -All  ready  for  cook¬ 
ing,  retaining  their  original  color 
and  flavor,  these  foods  add  zest 
and  nutritive  value  to  any  meal. 

Frozen  foods  should  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  upon  being  taken  from 
the  refrigerator.  Like  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits,  frozen  ones  should 
be  cooked  in  as  little  water  and 
for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 


* 


U.S.  NEEDS  US 

THIS  TYPE  OF  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


STRONG 


Wt 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


All  canned  vegetables,  fruits,  soups,  fruit  juices,  frozen 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  come  under  the 
Official  Nutrition  Food  Rules. 


HIDDEN  HUNGER 
IN  FULL  STOMACHS 

Perhaps  75  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
snfler  from  hidden  hunger,  a  hunger 
much  more  dangerous  than  hollow 
hunger  because  a  sufferer,  lacking  in 
essential  food  elements  although  his 
stomach  might  be  full,  is  existing  on  the 
borderline  of  health  and  disease,  with¬ 
out  becoming  aware  of  it  until  it  might 
be  too  late  to  repair  the  damage  — 
Professor  Russell  M.  Wilder  of  the 
Mayo  Foundation,  Chairman  on  Food 
and  Nutrition  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 


VEGETABLES 


where  will  yon  find  a  better 
way  to  hoip  yonr  cnstomors 
eat  the  foods  thoy  shonid? 


U.S.  NiEDS  US 


STRONG 


THIS  TYPE  OF  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


r 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD  ^ 


•^O/Cf 

^^ors 


% 
5% 


VARIETY-THAT’S  THE 
THING  THAT  COUNTS! 


The  more  Del  Monte  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  you  give  your 
customers  to  choose  from,  the 
better  their  meals  will  be — and 
the  better  your  sales. 
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Hanesting  peas  in 
the  Middle  West. 


String  beans  start  on  their  way  through  the  modern  cannery. 


IN  canning,  lood  niulcrials  arc 
prepared  as  for  cooking  and 
pul  into  cans:  hoi  liquid,  either  a 
sugar  syrup  or  a  dilute  salt  solu¬ 
tion,  is  added.  I  he  covers  are 
sealed  on  and  the  sealed  cans  placed 
in  a  cooker  where  they  are  heated 
lor  the  proper  length  of  time  at  the 
proper  tenn>erature  to  insure  steri¬ 
lization. 

There  are,  however,  some  differ¬ 
ences  between  tanning  and  ordi¬ 
nary  cooking.  In  the  former,  oidy 
a  small  volume  of  litpiid  is  used 
in  the  heating  process:  the  tem¬ 
peratures  may  be  higher  and  the 
heating  periods  longer,  because 
the  contents  of  the  can  must  be 
sterilized.  Air  has  been  removed 
from  the  hermetically  sealetl  can, 
to  which  the  heat  is  applied. 


Effects  of  Canning  on  Vitamins 

Nutritionists  have  found  that 
vitamins  B  and  C  may  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  be  lost  during  ctxtking.  Both 
dissolve  in  water,  and  by  prolonged 
heating  vitamin  B  may  l)e  des¬ 
troyed.  When  foods  are  heated  in 
the  presence  of  air,  vitamin  C  is 
rapidly  destroyed.  It  also  slowly 
disappears  from  fruits  and  quite 
rapidly  from  most  vegetables  after 
harvesting.  But  some  raw  f(K)ds, 
rich  in  vitamins  B  and  C,  are  con¬ 
sidered  gfM>d  sources  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  after  ctKtking  or  canning. 
Scientists  say  that  vitamins  .\,  I),  E, 
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Libby  packs  more  foods  that  fit 
into  the  National  Nutrition  Program 
than  any  other  canner! 


FOR  EXAMPLE: 


TOMATO  JUICE 


Higtily  prized  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  natural  sources  of 
Vitamin  C.  It  is  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A.  Also  a 
good  source  of  Vitamins  and  C,  and  supplies  small  quan* 
titles  of  iron,  calcium  and  phosphorus.  Libby’s  Tomato  Juice 
is  pressed  from  red-ripe  prize-variety  tomatoes,  for  finer  flavor. 

Feature  Libby’s  Tomato  Juice  and  other  Libby’s  Juices  in 
your  National  Nutrition  displavs.  Thev  fit  in! 


HERE  ARE  SOME  LIBBY’S  VEGETABLES  THAT  ALSO  FIT  IN: 


Libby’s  Vegetables  are  selected  with  great  care 
and  canned  quickly  after  picking,  by  methods 


match  the  vitamin  values  of  Libby’s  Vege¬ 
tables  served  with  the  liquid  that  comes  in  the 


retaining  in  high  degree  their  natural  nutri-  can.  Garden-fresh  flavors  make  Libby’s  deli- 
tional  content.  Unless  a  homemaker  can  get  cious.  People  everywhere  know  that!  Feature 


strictly  fresh  vegetables,  and  is  extremely  care¬ 
ful  in  her  cooking  methods,  she  can  hardly 


Libby’s  Vegetables  in  your  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  displays.  They  fit  in! 


•  Lima  Beans  •  Stringless  Green  Beans 

•  Carrots  •  Mixed  Vegetables 
e  Pumpkin  e  Sauerkraut 

e  Spinach  e  Tomatoes 


ALA! 


lOO  FAMOUS  FOODS 


VEGETABLES 


ALASKA  SALMON 


FRUITS 

BABY  FOODS 


JUICES 


MEATS 


EVAPORATED  MILK 


LIBBY'S  IS  THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF  FOODS  PACKED  AND  SOLD  UNDER  ONE  LABEL  IN  ALL  AMERICA 
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Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  may  be  had 
from  this  giant  preparation  room  in  one  plant. 


Picking  asparagus.  Canners  specialize  in  choice  varieties. 


and  G  are  not  affected  by  cooking 
except,  like  all  other  essential  mate- 
rials,  a  part  may  be  released  in  the 
liquid  used  for  cooking. 

Since  cooking  occurs  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  air,  in  commercial  can- 
»  ning  some  of  the  vitamin  C  is  con- 
^  served.  When  food  is  heated  and 
served  soon  after  opening  the  can, 
the  vitamin  content  is  practically 
unaffected.  Heat  does  not  affect 
minerals,  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
and  fats.  Because  of  the  small 
amount  of  water  present  in  the 
heating  process  the  amount  of 
soluble  essentials  which  goes  into 
solution  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Two  Types  of  Processing 

Canned  ftK>ds  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes;  acid  and  non¬ 
acid  products.  Certain  types  of 
spoilage  micro-organisms,  which 
can  grow  in  non-acid  products. 


can  not  grow  in  acid  foods.  1  here- 
fore  the  processing  of  acid  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  various  fruits  and  fruit 
juices,  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice, 
is  a  much  simpler  procedure  than 
the  processing  of  non-acid  prod¬ 
ucts.  Types  of  organisms  that  will 
live  and  develop  in  acid  materials 
are  yeasts  and  molds,  and  these  are 
easily  destroyed  at  temperatures 
below  the  boiling  point. 

In  further  explanation  of  this 
classification,  the  National  Canners 
.\ssociation  says  that  spoilage 
micro-organisms  that  live  in  and 
on  most  vegetables,  meats,  sea¬ 
foods,  and  various  specialty  prod¬ 
ucts  like  soups— all  non-acid  prod¬ 
ucts— may  have  a  marked  resistance 
to  heat.  Consequently,  these  prod¬ 
ucts  must  be  processed  at  tempera¬ 
tures  much  higher  than  boiling 
water. 


fife- 


gOlHS^  STRONff 


1 .  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  natural  sources  of  essential  vitamins  and  minerals . . . 
that's  why  Uncle  Sam  says  everyone  should  have  at  least  two  fruits  and  two  vegeta¬ 
bles  every  day.  It’s  easy  to  follow  Uncle  Sam’s  advice . .  .with  Stokely’s  Finest  Foods. 


4.  Women  know  the  importance  of  giving 
"keep  fit”  foods  eye-appeal  and  appetite-ap¬ 
peal.  Stokely’s  know  this,  too.  All  Stokely 
labels  give  recipes  for  tempting,  delicious  veg¬ 
etable  and  fruit  dishes — easy  to  fix  and  thrifty. 
Every  recipe  tested  to  make  it  fail-proof. 


2.  Avoiding  waste  is  a  patriotic  duty.  There  is 
no  waste  in  Stokely’s.  These  foods  are  canned 
to  protea  natural  nutritional  value.  The  vege¬ 
table  liquids  are  grand  in  soups,  sauces.  Stokely’s 
Fruits  help  women  to  save  on  sugar.  Left-over 
fruit  juices  make  delicious  desserts. 


3«  Today  women  are  busy  with  wartime 
activities  as  well  as  housework.  But  their 
most  vital  wartime  job  is  feeding  their  family 
according  to  Government  nutritional  stand¬ 
ards.  And  Stokely’s  Finest  Foods  offer  a  short¬ 
cut  to  wholesome,  nourishing  meals. 


Stokely’s  are  helping  to  keep  mil¬ 
lions  of  fighting  men  in  good  trim 
by  supplying  them  with  U.  S.  Army 
Field  Ration  C — a  concentrated 
food  which  is  the  mainstay  of  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  meal  when  he  is  in  the  field. 

STOKELY  BROS.  &  COMPANY 

MI  NOITN  MIRIDIAN... INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


THIS  TYPE  OF  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RECOMMmDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


STOKELY’S  FINEST  FOODS 


Conned  Vegaloblot  •  Fruit*  •  Catsup  *  Chili  Souca  •  Tomato  Juieo  *  Fruit  Jukot  •  Pkklos  •  Baby  Foods 
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SCIENTISTS  AND  RESEARCH  MEN  CONTRIBUTE 


Samples  of  each  day’s  run  from  each  of  many  plants  are 
checked  at  headquarters  of  one  far-flung  cannery  system. 


♦ 

*>1  ^ 

9 

k  » 

■ 

■  * 

Orchard  inspection. 


Choice  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  largely  through  breeding  and 
selection  carried  on  by  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  govern¬ 
ment  scientists.  Seedmen  and  tan¬ 
ners  also  constantly  work  to  de¬ 
velop  fruits  and  vegetables  of  a 
more  nearly  perfect  quality.  Only 
a  few  varieties  of  each  vegetable 
meet  the  rigid  requirements  of 
canners,  and  within  this  limited 
list  of  choice  products  an  intensive 
process  of  selection  is  continued. 
Seed  growers  who  supply  canners 


TO  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY 


Experimenting  with  seed  corn. 


specialize  in  their  particular  vari¬ 
eties. 

Research  and  experiment  of 
scientists  have  provided  the  canner 
with  the  necessary  information  to 
combat  the  ravage  of  the  many 
different  insects  that  feed  on  grow¬ 
ing  crops. 

The  canner  makes  exhaustive 
efforts  in  the  selection  of  proper 
soil  for  the  successful  growing  of 
his  crops.  Soil  survey  maps  are 
studied  so  that  soil  deficient  in 
essential  elements  may  be  avoided. 

Achievements  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  have  a  history  of  skille<l, 
painstaking  and  scientific  care 
given  to  every  operation.  Througli 
the  Raw  Products  Bureau,  which 
the  National  Canners  Association 
created  for  the  study  of  seed  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding,  the  industry 
maintains  close  contact  with  the 
forces  of  agricultural  progress.  In 
this  way  application  may  promptly 
be  made  by  the  industry  of  every 
new  discovery  that  may  influeine 
better  production. 
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Two  Famous  Vegetables 

and  their  place  in  the 

Government’s  Nutritional  Program 


In  its  crusade  against  under¬ 
nourishment  and  its  fight  for  a 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  nation, 
the  government  is  placing  new 
emphasis  on  the  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  daily  diet. 

These  vegetables  include 
among  others,  peas,  corn,  aspara¬ 
gus,  spinach,  string  beans  and 
carrots. 

They  are  highly  important  in 
good  nutrition  primarily  because 
they  are  splendid  sources  of  many 
vitamins  and  vitamin  complexes 
every  human  body  needs. 

*  *  * 

We  believe  there  is  more  than 
nutrition  in  the  green  and  yellow 
vegetables.  As  these  healthful 
colors  are  represented  in  Green 
Giant  Brand  Peas  and  Niblets 
Brand  whole  kernel  corn,  they 
also  stand  for  “Cheerful  Nutri¬ 
tion” — they  put  the  “W'ant-to” 
in  the  foods  we  “Ought-to”  eat. 

♦  *  * 

In  promoting  the  “Green  and 
Yellow”  idea  to  your  customers 
by  means  of  these  two  famous 
products,  you  will  be  working 
with— 

— the  biggest  sellers  in  the 
quality  corn  and  pea  field 

— uniform  quality  you  can 
depend  on  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year 
— high  actual  vitamin  con¬ 
tent.  One  Niblets  Brand 


whole  kernel  corn  1 2-oz.  can 
contains  675  International 
Units  of  vitamin  A  (as  caro- 
tene)and  419  International 
Units  of  vitamin  C  (as  as¬ 
corbic  acid)  per  can  when 
heated  as  for  serving.  Green 
Giant  Brand  Peas  contain 
1444  International  Units  of 
vitamin  A  (as  carotene),  124 
International  Units  of  vita¬ 
min  Bi  (as  thiamine)  and 
1038  International  Units  of 
vitamin  C  (as  as¬ 
corbic  acid)  per  17- 
oz.  can  when  heated 
as  for  serving 

-two  exclusive  spe¬ 
cialties  grown  from 
our  secret  breeds. 


— garden  -fresh  flavor  and 
tenderness  because  of  pre¬ 
cision  harvesting  and  pack¬ 
ing  methods. 

Your  customers  also  will  be  quick 
to  realize  there  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  the  finest 
“Green  and  Yellow”  in  vegetables 
and  the  ordinary  run  of  peas  and 
corn. 

Packed  only  by  Minnesota 
Valley  Canning  Company y  head¬ 
quarters  y  Le  Sueur y  Minnesota, 
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THE 

NUTRITIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  DIET 


Vegetables 

GLANCE  at  the  Official  Nu¬ 
trition  Food  Rules  shows  the 
important  place  that  vege¬ 
tables  occupy  in  the  national  nu¬ 
trition  program.  Green  or  yellow 
\'egetables  and  other  vegetables  are 
a  nutritional  necessity  for  every¬ 
body  every  day.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
•derstand,  then,  why  vegetables  rep¬ 
resent  about  half  the  value  of  all 
products  bought  by  canneries. 

From  the  standpoint  of  vitamin 
content,  here  are  some  of  the  facts 
about  vegetables.  The  following 
are  rich  in  Vitamin  A:  beet  greens, 
broccoli,  carrots,  collards,  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  endive,  kale,  green  let¬ 
tuce,  mustard  greens,  peas,  green 
peppers,  sorrel,  green  soybeans, 
spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
turnip  greens  and  watercress. 

Lima  beans  and  peas  are  rich 
in  Vitamin  Bj.  Rich  in  Vitamin  C 
are  tomatoes,  raw  cabbage  and 
salad  greens. 

From  the  growing  of  seed  to  the 
last  operation  of  canning  no  pains 
are  spared.  Specially  selected  seed  is 
bought  by  canners  for  their  grow¬ 


ers.  The  production  of  this  seed 
is  a  highly  specialized  business,  in¬ 
volving  many  factors  that  ordi¬ 
nary  seedmen  are  not  called  upon 
to  consider. 

Let  us  take  beets,  for  example. 
Beet  seed  which  tpialifies  for  can¬ 
ners’  use  must  be  highly  uniform 
and  free  from  what  is  known  as 
off-typ>es.  The  canner  insists  on 
several  specifications;  the  beet 
must  be  tender,  of  high  quality, 
and  have  a  dark  red  color 
throughout.  At  one  time  many 
l)eets  showed  a  white  ring  alternat¬ 
ing  with  red.  These  were  not  used 
by  canners  because  they  insist  on 
an  attractive,  uniform  product. 
I'hrough  plant  breeding  and  se¬ 
lection  -a  perfect  beet  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

.Similar  experimental  work  of  a 

★  ★★★★★ 
EFFICIENT 

DESPITE  SACRIFICES 

Better  nutrition  means  be¬ 
coming  harder,  more  efficient, 
better  able  to  work  overtime 
whenever  that  is  necessary, 
better  able  to  do  without  lux¬ 
uries  when  we  have  to  ...  we 
can  be  a  well-nourished  and  effi¬ 
cient  people  in  spite  of  any 
sacrifices  we  may  have  to  make.— 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


.\  California  orchard  in  bloom. 


careful  and  exhaustive  nature  is  all 
the  time  being  carried  on  with 
other  vegetables  until  today  the 
canner’s  product  is  as  near  jx.*rfect 
as  science  can  make  it. 

Fruits 

Grapefruits,  guavas,  lemons, 
mangos,  oranges,  strawberries,  and 
currants  rank  among  the  highest 
sources  of  Vitamin  C.  Fresh  fruits 
rich  in  V'itamin  are  apricots, 
mangos,  and  yellow  peaches.  Other 
fruits  having  Vitamin  A  present  in 
good  quantity  but  not  classified  as 
rich,  according  to  the  United 
.States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
include  avocados,  bananas,  black¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  dewberries, 
guavas,  huckleberries,  persimmons, 
prunes,  and  tangerines.  Bananas, 
cranberries,  pineapples,  raspberries, 
and  tangerines  have  a  good  quanti¬ 
ty  of  Vitamin  C.  Of  the  Bj  vita¬ 
min,  oranges  and  pineapples  pos¬ 
sess  a  good  quantity. 

Citrus  Fruits  and  Juices 

For  many  years  medical  litera¬ 
ture  has  had  much  to  say  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  citrus  fruits  and 
their  nutritious  qualities.  Oranges 
are  most  often  referred  to,  prob¬ 
ably  because  this  fruit  has  l)een 
enjoyed  in  many  countries  of  the 
world  for  centuries.  In  recent 
years,  according  to  leading  orange 
growers,  the  orange  has  become 
the  casual  standard  by  which  the 
vitamin  C  potency  of  other  foods 
is  judged. 

The  value  of  citrus  fruits  in  defi¬ 
ciency  diseases  is  well  known.  For 
almost  two  centuries  they  have 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
scurvy.  Their  richness  in  vitamin 
C  is  their  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  diet. 

According  to  the  standards  of 
the  Council  on  Foods,  American 
Medical  .\ssociation,  oranges  are 
an  “excellent”  source  of  Vitamins 
C,  Bj,  and  G  (ascorbic  acid, 
thiamin,  and  riboflavin)  and  a 
“fair”  source  of  Vitamin  A;  graf>e- 
fruit  is  an  “excellent”  source  of  C 
and  G  and  a  “fair”  source  of  Bj", 
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In  fruits,  too . . . 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  IT  EASY 

for  women  to  serve  the  foods  ^ 
our  government  wants  them 
to  have? 

No  woman  wants  meals  to  be  dull. 

She  needs  a  variety  of  fruits  to  choose 
from.  That’s  where  Del  Monte  can 
help  you  —  all  down  the  line. 

Why  not  build  your  sales  — by  letting  ^ 
her  choose  fruits  under  this  brand 
she  has  known  and  liked  for  years? 


w 
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Picking  peaches. 


Spraying  pineapple  on  a  Hawaiian  plantation. 


tangerines  are  an  “excellent” 
source  ot  V'itamin  C,  and  contain 
Vitamin  A  and  the  carotenes. 

Canned  graptefruit  sections  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  for 
use  in  salads  and  separate  cold  des¬ 
serts.  They  form  a  substantial 
basis  for  the  ever  popular  fruit 
cup.  Canned  grapefruit  is  distinc¬ 
tive  for  its  retention  of  the  original 
fresh  fruit  flavor. 

In  canned  grapefruit  juice  about 
95  jx'r  cent  of  its  original  vitamin 
values  are  retained. 

C^anned  orange  juice  in  recent 
years  has  become  cjuite  a  {xipular 
item,  and  the  pack  of  this  com¬ 
modity  is  increasing  yearly.  .\c- 
cording  to  the  .American  Medical 
Association  this  orange  juice  is  a 
gocxi  source  of  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

Lemon  juice  is  canned  to  a  small 
extent. 

E\ery  housewife  knows  that 
canned  citrus  products  are  whole¬ 
some  and  delicious,  and  compare 
favorably  with  the  fresh  fruits, 
rhe  canning  metluKls  of  today  pre¬ 
serve  their  natural  qualities  and 
vitamin  values  to  a  high  degree.  In 
a  numljer  of  studies,  including 
those  of  the  American  Medical 
.Association’s  Council  on  Fwxls,  it 
is  shown  that  the  vitamin  content 
of  canned  citrus  products  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the 
fresh  fruit. 


FOOD  LABELS 

ARE  A  BUYING  GUIDE 


S.AFETY,  nutritious  value,  and 
vitamin  content  are  ttxlay  as¬ 
sured  in  canned  foods.  The 
grocer  who  understands  these  val¬ 
ues  may  be  of  great  assistance  to 
his  customers  in  making  wise  selec¬ 
tions.  There  are  more  than  .H50 
different  foods  and  fcx)d  combina¬ 
tions  packed  by  the  canners  of  the 
nation.  No  grocer  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
pected  to  handle  all  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  food,  but  anv  pro¬ 
gressive  merchant  will  supply  a  cre¬ 
ated  demand. 

With  food  values  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  shoppers  t(xlay, 
grocers  can  make  no  mistake  by 


calling  attention  to  canned  f(X)d 
labels,  which  are  all  the  time  be¬ 
coming  a  better  guide  to  buying. 
Fhe  law  recjuires  that  the  label 
carry  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  distributor  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that  the  net  contents  of 
the  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  weight 
or  volume.  Any  other  information 
given  on  the  label  must  not  Ije 
misleading  or  deceptive.  WTen  a 
minimum  standard  of  quality  has 
been  established,  products  which 
do  not  meet  this  standard  must  be 
so  stated  on  the  label. 

Descriptive  lalx.‘ls  can  be  a  help 
to  the  grocer  in  selling  and  to  the 


customer  in  buying;  information 
as  to  the  variety  of  the  contents 
of  the  can,  the  number  of  pieces 
or  servings,  the  style  of  pack,  the 
kind  of  syrup,  the  seasonings  used 
and  the  like. 

Canned  fcxrds  that  have  the 
nutritive  qualities  recommended 
by  the  National  Nutrition  Pro¬ 
gram  deserve  the  Ix'st  sales  efforts 
of  the  grocer.  Remember  that 
conserving  vitamins  and  mineral 
elements  in  food  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  jobs  of  the  homemaker  today, 
and  that  the  grocer  can  make  this 
job  more  effective  by  intelligent 
and  patriotic  cooperation. 
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HERE  ARE  OTHER  LIBBY'S  FRUITS  THAT  FIT  IN 


For  nutritional  values  as  well  as  fine  flavor, 
people  need  not  depend  on  fresh  fruits.  It  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  canned  fruits  that 
they  can  be  obtained  the  year  around. 
Libby's  brand  is  nationally  known  for  fine 
quality.  Feature  Libby's  Fruits  in  your 
National  Nutrition  displays. 


FAMOUS  FOODS 

Frwitf  Vvgatablss  Juic«s  Maats 
Alaska  Salmon  •  Baby  Foods 
Evaporatod  Milk 

IlUY'S  IS  THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF  FOODS  PACKED  AND 
SOLD  UNDER  ONE  LAKL  IN  AU  AMERICA 


•  Apricots 


G  Berries 


•  Cherries 


•  Grapefruit 


•  Piums 


•  Kadota  rigs 

•  Pineapple  Juice 


Libby  packs  more  foods  that  fit 
into  the  National  Nutrition  Program 
than  any  other  canner! 


LIBBY’S  FRUIT 
COCKTAIL*  Supplies 

the  combined  food  values 
of  5  luscious  fruits.  In 
fruit  cocktail,  it’s  /I'ne 
fruits  that  count!  Here, 
in  one  can,  are  Hawaiian 
Pineapple,  California 
Peaches,  Bartlett  Pears, 
Libby's  seedless  grapes 
and  maraschino-style 
cherries — expertly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  give  a  per¬ 
fect  flavor  blend. 

Feature  Libby's  Fruit 
Cocktail  in  your  National 
Nutrition  displays. 
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DRIED  FRUITS  HAVE  CONCENTRATED  FOOD 
VALUE;  ARE  AVAILABLE  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


Kinds  of  Food 

Quantities 

Milki 

24  qts. 

Potatoes,  sweet-potatoes 

8  lbs.  10  oz. 

Dry  beans,  jjeas,  and  nuts 

9  oz. 

Tomatoes,  citrus  fruit 

7  lbs. 

Leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables 

®  1 1  lbs. 

Other  vegetables  and  fruits® 

12  lbs.  8  oz. 

Eggs 

23 

Meat,  poultry,  fish* 

7  lbs.  6  oz. 

Flour,  cereals® 

9  lbs.  6  oz. 

Fats  and  oils® 

2  lbs.  14  oz. 

Sugars,  sirups,  preser\'es 

2  lbs.  14  oz. 

lOr  its  equivalent  in  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  or  dry  milk.  Five 
ounces  of  American  (Cheddar)  cheese,  or  1  quart  skim  milk  and 
li/2  ounces  butter,  or  Si/2  ounces  dry  skim  milk  and  li/2  ounces 
butter,  or  17  ounces  evaporated  milk  are  about  equivalent  to  1 
quart  of  fluid  whole  milk. 

2$uch  as  green  cabbage,  kale,  snap  beans. 

carrots. 

3Such  as  apples,  bananas,  peaches,  onions. 

corn,  celery. 

^Exclude  bacon  and  salt  side. 

1  ^Count  li/^  ]X)unds  of  bread  as  1  pound  of  flour.  Use  chiefly 

1  whole-grain  or  enriched  products. 

1  ^Include  bacon  and  salt  side. 

SINCE  the  home  of  the  dried 
fruit  industry  is  in  California 
where  a  significant  labor  short¬ 
age  is  being  faced,  due  to  the  con¬ 
centration  of  Japanese  labor  else¬ 
where,  plans  are  now  under  way 
to  coordinate  school  programs  with 
farm  needs  in  order  to  hartest  the 
tremendous  fruit  crop. 

Food  Value 

Dried  fruits  are  rich  in  vitamins. 
Raisins  require  4  pounds  fresh 
fruit  to  make  1  pound  dried. 

Prunes  require  3  pounds  fresh 
fruit  to  make  1  pound  dried. 

Figs  require  3  pounds  fresh  fruit 
to  make  1  p>ound  dried. 

Peaches  require  5^  pounds  fresh 
fruit  to  make  1  pound  dried. 

Apricots  require  51/2  pounds 
fresh  fruit  to  make  1  pound  dried. 

Apples  require  6-9  pounds  fresh 
fruit  to  make  1  pound  dried. 

Pears  require  3  pounds  fresh 
fruit  to  make  1  pound  dried. 

Availability 

Due  to  newer  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing,  dried  fruit  is  available  all 
the  year  round.  It  is  not  a  seasonal 
household  commodity,  requires  no 
special  care  in  storage,  no  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  no  great  amount  of  space: 
a  great  boon  to  thousands  of  apart¬ 
ment  house  dwellers. 

Dried  fruit  is  rich  in  natural 
fruit  sugar,  readily  digested  and 
quickly  converted  into  food  energy. 
Prunes  and  apricots,  as  well  as 


Dried  fruits  add  diet  variety. 
This  is  a  prune  gelatin  upside- 
down  pudding. 
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IIBEHOLD. . .  the  lowly  Prune  is  no  longer  lowly!  For 
the  new  interest  in  Nutrition  gives  the  prune  new  honor 
and  distinction.  Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  fruits,  today’s  attention  to  Nutritional 
Foods  gives  new  emphasis  to  the  prune’s  outstanding 
nutritional  value.  As  a  source  of  energy  and  a  protector  and 
regulator^  the  SUNSWEET  Prune  holds  its  head  high! 

SEE  HOW  DEHYDRATION 
CONCENTRATES  ENERGY  UNITS 

Dehydration  is  simply  a  process  of  removins  excess  moisture  from  the 
fruit.  It  takes  three  to  five  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  make  one  pound  of 
dehydrated.  This  naturally  concentrates  the  energy  units  and  nutri¬ 
tional  values.  This  concentration  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

ENERGY  UNITS  PER  POUND 


Canned 

Apricots  1325  405  255 

Figs  1365  570  395 

Peaches  1340  340  230 

Pears  1355  340  315 

Raisins  1355  (grapes)  270  335 

PRUNES  1355  380  420 

The  Energy  Units  in  Prunes  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  natural  fruit 
sugars  which  are  quickly  and  easily  absorbed  by  the  body. 

AND  CONCENTRATES  VITAMINS 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Vitamin  Values  of  SUNSWEET  Prunes  as 
compared  with  various  other  fruits.* 

A  B,  C  G 

loo  Crams  /.  (/.  Mrcronrams  Milligrams  Micrograms 

Orange  Juice  225  110  54  59 

Grapefruit  21  75  40  60 

PRUNES  1400  200  4  350 

Apricots,  dehydrated  10.500  90  7  270 

Peaches,  fresh  1500  45  9  45 

Peaches,  dehydrated  3750  *•  *•  200 

Peaches,  canned  *•  •*  4  •• 

’Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  Sherman,  1941.  ’’No  values 
given  but  does  not  mean  values  may  not  be  present. 

AND  CONCENTRATES  MINERALS 

When  it  comes  to  food  minerals,  the  concentrated  nutritional  value  of 
dehydrated  fruits  is  again  emphatically  demonstrated.  For  example: 

PER  CENT  OF  IRON 

Apples,  fresh  .0003  Apricots,  dehydrated  .0076 

Grapefruit,  fresh  .0003  Raisins,  dehydrated  .0030 

Oranges,  fresh  .0003  PRUNES,  dehydrated  .0035 


why 

SUNSWEET? 


Because  in  SUNSWEET  Brand  you  get 
California’s  finest  Prunes.  SUNSWEET 
means  SUN-5B^££T... sweetened  in  the 
sun.  You  save  sugar  when  you  serve  SUN- 
SWEETS.  (A  natural  aid  to  regular  hab¬ 
its,  too.  Prunes  really  DO  something  for 
you.)  r  'tenderized’  to  make  them  extra 
tender  and  extra  good.  Packed  in  mois¬ 
ture-proof  flavor-tight  packages  to  keep 
them  extra  tender  and  extra  good. 
Guaranteed  by  the  growers  themselves. 

Grown  and  Poefcod  by 

CAUPORNIA  PRUNI  A  APRICOT  GROWIRS  ASSOCIATION 
Son  Joan,  CoWornia 


SUNSWEET  ^Tenderized^  PRUNES 

Also  APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  RAISINS,  PRUNE  JUICE,  WHIP-PRUNE 
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FRUIT  JUICES  ARE  GOOD  FOOD 


Dried  fruiu  with  fillings  of 
seasoned  cream  cheese  make 
unusual  hors  d’oeuvres. 


other  dried  fruits,  may  be  eaten 
“as  is”  and  due  to  their  rich  sugar 
content  may  Ixj  considered  as  con¬ 
fections. 

Sugar  is  not  the  only  attribute 
worthy  of  consideration.  Prunes 
and  apricots  are  considered  excel¬ 
lent  sources  of  Vitamin  contain 
gtxxlly  amounts  of  Vitamins  G  and 
Bj,  while  apricots  alone  contain 
some  Vitamin  C.,  Dried  figs,  pears, 
p>eaches,  and  raisins  are  also  well 
favored  with  vitamins.  Prunes, 
dried  apricots,  and  jjeaches  excel 
in  iron,  that  indispensable  mineral 
which  has  to  do  with  red  blood 
regeneration. 

★ 


FRUrr  juice  is  a  liquid  food, 
with  many  health-giving 
properties  and  a  source  of  energy. 
Fruit  sugars  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  lieing  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  assimilated  into  the  blood 
stream,  thus  quickly  giving  a  per¬ 
son  renewed  vigor. 

Grape  juice  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  field.  The  principles  of 
pasteuri/.ation  announced  by  Louis 
Pasteur  in  the  186()’s  were  utilized 
by  the  founder  of  the  grape  juice 
industry.  Dr.  Welch,  who  began 
the  preservation  of  Concord  grape 
juice  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  in 
1869. 

Containing  mineral  salts  that 
grow'ing  lx)ys  and  girls  need,  fruit 


T ypical  Concord  grape 
cluster. 


Hydraulic  presses,  operating  at  100  tons  pressure,  extract  the  juice  from  grapes. 


juice  is  especially  good  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Research  work  conducted  by 
well  known  physicians  in  the 
United  States  proves  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  fruit  juice  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  diet  of  adults 
as  well  as  children. 

Today  fruit  juices  are  widely 
popular.  This  is  one  of  the  nutri¬ 
tion  foods  which  most  people  do 
not  have  to  develop  a  taste  for. 
Used  as  an  app>etizer  for  breakfast, 
lunch  or  dinner,  they  add  zest  and 
variety  as  well  as  nutritive  value 
to  the  meal. 

Fruit  juices  also  are  a  delicious 
between-meal  refreshment,  and  are 
good  things  to  keep  on  hand  in 
the  refrigerator  for  the  children 
when  they  come  in  from  school  or 
play.  Be  sure  to  keep  fruit  juices 
tightly  covered,  because  they  are 
likely  to  lose  some  of  their  vitamin 
C  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  air. 


Picking  in  a  Florida  citrus  grove. 
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Dealers!  Cash  In  On  NationiHde  “Nutrition  Drive”  with  These 

FREE 

“EYE-STOPPER'' 
DISPLAY  CARDS 

That  Sell  Welch’s  Proved 
"'Quick- Energy”  Story  For  You! 


EASY  TO  USE! 

You  Just  fold  and  place  on  bottle! 

EFFECTIVE  TOO! 

They  actually  “shout”  for  attention!  * 


Read  How  These  Sales -Tested  Display  Cards 
Boost  Your  Welch  Profits  2  Ways  at  Oncel 

Dealers!  Here’s  a  remarkable  opp>ortunity  to  tie 
in  with  the  national  interest  in  nutrition!  To 
hook  up  with  coast-to-coast  promotion  of  Welch’s 
Grape  Juice  as  a  quick-energy  drink!  It’s  easy! 
You  merely  put  up  these  knockout  display  cards 
you  can  get  absolutely  FREE!  Yet!  You  profit 
2  ways  at  once!  (1)  You  sell  extra  amounts  of 
Welch’s  Grape  Juice  to  old  customers!  (2)  You 
get  plenty  of  new  customers  with  Welch’s  new 
energy  story! 

For  Your  FREE  Display  Cords,  Do  This:  ^ 

To  get  your  profit-making  Welch  Display 
Cards  FREE — merely  ask  your  Welchman  for 
adequate  supply.  Or  write  The  Welch  Grape 
Jmce  Company,  Westfield,  New  York.  Cards 
mailed  postpaid — ready  to  put  right  on  bottles! 
All  set  to  sell  for  you! 

[  WELCH’S  GRAPE  WICE  ■ 

I  COItTMHS  MORE  EHERCmUE  ■ 

1  THRM  RHt  *  I 

1  LEADIHG  fruit  lUICES  ■ 


sorF/ 

WitCMifmMML 

/r!f»MTUKAL 
pfXTROSf. 


...S«v>  JOAN  WAlTi««M*f 
Lovwly  American  Aiflin**  Sf«word«i» 

WELCH'S 

GRAPE 

JUICE 


I  \ 


WELCH’S  VITAMIN-RICH 
TOMATO  JUICE! 

So  rich  in  vitamins — so  thick, 
delicious!  Nearly  50  million 
bottles  already  sold! — Proof  it 
will  bring  profits  to  you! 

WELCH’S  GRAPELADE- 
JAMS-AND  JELLIES!  ^ 

Urge  your  customers  to  fill  out 
their  natural  sugar  requirements 
with  these  temptingly  delicious 
favorites! 


WELCH’S  GRAPE  JUICE  . 

***•  l^-'****""*' . . 47 

.  . .  .55 

OrW9«  . .  . 54 


Arfl*  .  .  ■— »  ^  Agrkaltw* 

S^t.;  U.  S.  0.1-rtii^ 

CircaUr  MaiiifcM 
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OVER  the  years,  as  the  temjx) 
of  life  has  quickened,  the 
old  fashioned  hearty  break¬ 
fast  of  our  grandfathers  has  in 
many  homes  given  way  to  simpler, 
more  easily  prepared  morning 
meals.  This  is  esjjecially  true  in 
the  larger  cities. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the 
simpliHcation  of  breakfast  has  been 
overdone.  Even  sedentary  workers, 
for  average  efficiency,  require  a 
fairly  substantial  meal  in  the  morn- 

•ng- 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
U.  S.  Nutrition  Food  Rules  the 
role  of  breakfast  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  I'o  get  one’s  daily 
quota  of  the  vital  nutrients  and  to 
distribute  them  equally  through 
the  day,  means  that  breakfast 
should  not  be  a  neglected  meal. 


Here,  for  instance,  is  a  meal  in 
which  at  least  a  part  of  the  quota 
of  whole  grain  foods  can  logically 
be  included.  The  makers  of  whole 
grain  cereals  and  cereals  restored 
to  whole  grain  nutritive  value  with 
respect  to  thiamin,  niacin  and  iron, 
have  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of 
our  age,  by  producing  breakfast 
foods  with  a  sjiecial  appeal  even  to 
lazy  morning  appetites.  Some  of 
these  can  be  cooked  quickly,  and 
others  are  precooked  and  ready  to 
serve.  Thus,  even  in  homes  where 
the  breakfast  interval  is  limited  it  is 
possible  to  enjoy  an  appetizing 
morning  meal,  rich  in  many  of  the 
essential  fotxl  values. 

The  importance  of  whole  grain 
foods  and  foods  restored  to  the 
whole  grain  nutritive  values  is 
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All  whole  grain  cereals  and  cereals  re^ 
stored  to  whole  grain  nutritive  value 
with  respect  to  thiamin,  niacin  and  iron 
come  under  the  Official  Nutrition  Food 
Rules. 


EVERY  WORKER  REQUIRES  A  NOURISHING 
BREAKFAST.  FLAVORFUL  WHOLE-GRAIN 
CEREALS,  WHETHER  COOKED  OR  READY- 
TO-EAT  AS  THEY  COME  FROM  THE  PACKAGE, 
SUPPLY  THIS  REQUIREMENT. 


U.S.  NEEDS  US 


'STRONG 


THIS  TYPE  OF  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


delicious. 


oiMKEi-MiniiEin  Mn 


Truly,  America's 

SUPER 

Breakfast  Food 


y.s.  Ht«®S 


,  H*'”' 


Your  Store  with  the 
U.  S.  Nutrition  Program 


Feature  Natural  Whole-Grain 
Quaker  and  Mother*s  Oats! 

Here’s  a  simple,  easy  way  to  link  your  store 
even  closer  to  the  tremendous  promotion 
on  nutritional  foods  now  being  staged  by 
the  government’s  great  National  Nutrition 
Program. 

With  the  spotlight  of  public  attention  focused 
on  whole-grain  products  as  never  before,  this 
is  your  opportunity  to  cash  in  by  featuring 
and  displaying  Quaker  or  Mother’s  Oats! 

In  cooperation  with  the  government’s 


nationwide  promotion,  Quaker  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  long  range  program  on  Quaker 
and  Mother’s  Oats  which  will  feature  the  high 
nutritional  values  of  these  whole-grain  prod¬ 
ucts  which  make  them  such  outstanding  foods, 
in  every  way,  today!  These  plans  include 
national  magazines,  comic  sections  of  Sunday 
newspapers  plus  the  tremendously  popular 
“That  Brewster  Boy’’  program,  sponsored  by 
Quaker  over  67  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  stations! 

Now  io//t  Uncle  Sam  and  Quaker  are  work¬ 
ing  for  you!  Start  featuring  Quaker  or  Mother’s 
Oats  todav! 
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based  on  the  fact  that  these  natu¬ 
ral  or  restored  foods  contain  cer¬ 
tain  vitamins  and  minerals  not 
found  in  abundance  in  many  other 
ty|)es  of  food. 

One  of  these  vitamins,  lij,  of 
which  grains  and  focxis  restored  to 
whole  grain  values  are  a  go<Kl 
source,  cannot  lx.*  stored  long  in 
the  system,  and  should  be  supplied 
each  day  in  the  diet.  Vitamin  Bj 
|X‘rforms  several  vital  functions  in 
the  body.  It  promotes  growth,  it 
maintains  and  stimulates  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  normal  intestinal  function, 
it  is  essential  for  proper  ner\e 
functioning.  \o  less  im|K)rtant, 
Vitamin  B,  is  necessary  each  day 
for  the  utilization  of  the  carlx)- 
hydrates  that  we  eat.  I'his  vitamin 
helps  convert  carbohydrates  into 
Ixxly  energy. 

C^arbohydrates  also  are  abund¬ 
antly  available  in  pure  whole  grain 
foods  and  foods  restored  to  whole 
grain  values.  Their  carbohydrate 
content  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
whole  grain  fotxls  are  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “energy  foods,”  and 
the  fact  that  whole  grain  fotxls  are 
ideal  as  a  part  of  every  meal  of 
the  day. 

These  grains  ako  furnish  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Vitamin  B,  (G) .  Their 


mineral  content  includes  phos¬ 
phorus,  iron,  calcium,  and  copper. 

.Among  the  cereals  made  of  the 
pure  whole  grain,  not  highly 
milled,  there  are  a  few  that  are 
a\ailable  in  finished  form,  ready  to 
eat  without  further  cooking.  These 
ready-to-eat  cereals  have  o\er  the 
years  become  an  .American  institu¬ 
tion. 

I'he  whole  grain  cereals  and 
cereals  restored  to  whole  grain 
nutritive  value  with  respect  to 
thiamin,  niacin  and  iron  today 
represent  one  imjxxtant  sector  in 
the  government  f«Mxl  rides.  They 
are  inex|x*nsivc— available  to  all 
income  groups.  Im|X)rtant  among 
the  whole  grain  cereals  and  cereals 
restored  to  whole  grain  nutritive 
value  are  those  which  require  no 
c(X)king  or  preparation  and  which 
thus  can  be  served  under  all  living 
conditions,  even  in  tiny  city  apart¬ 
ments.  Judging  from  the  enormous 
consumption  of  this  type  of  cereal, 
they  are  pleasing  to  the  apjxjtite  as 
well. 

.Another  virtue  of  these  typically 
.American  fixxls  is  that  they  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  eaten  with  milk. 
Millions  of  people,  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren,  do  not  diink  as  much  milk 
as  is  essential  for  maximum  fitness. 
The  eating  of  cereals  encourages 


a  greater  milk  intake,  even  with 
those  w*ho  do  not  enjoy  drinking  it. 

.An  acceptable  daily  breakfast, 
from  the  standpoint  of  flavor  as 
well  as  well  rounded  nutrition, 
consists  of  one  to  two  ounces  of  a 
whole  grain  or  restored  cereal 
with  milk  and  a  fruit.  The  flavor 
and  consistency  of  the  cereal  blend 
iileally  with  the  delicate  flavor  of 
berries,  sliced  peaches,  and  canned 
and  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds.  .And 
the  total  nutrient  content  of  this 
combination  is  adequate— in  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  energy  values. 
.As  a  Itincheon,  or  as  a  lx‘dtiiue 
snack,  this  same  combination  is  a 
popular  favorite. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  great 
grain-prcxlucing  countries,  is  also 
the  great  ready-to-eat  cereal  coun¬ 
try.  Back  in  the  days  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  long  before  we  knew*  alxtut 
vitamins,  they  knew  that  these 
cereals  were  gcxxi  for  them.  The 
more  we  learn  about  vitamins  and 
other  vital  nutrients,  the  more  we 
realize  that  our  forebears  were 
right,  even  though  they  didn’t 
know  entirely  why.  .And  tixlay,  the 
whole  grain  cereals  and  cereals  re¬ 
stored  to  whole  grain  nutritive 
value  are  playing  their  part  in  the 
Nutrition  Program  set  up  to  help 
win  the  war. 


★ 
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T  Ll.USTR.ATlONS  in  this  book  appear  through  the 
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.Armour  &  Ca>. 

Best  Foods,  Inc. 

★ 

★ 

The  Borden  Co. 

California  Dried  Fruits  Research  Institute 

California  Packing  Co. 

Continental  Baking  Cio. 

Florida  Citrus  Fruit  Growers 
(ieneral  Baking  Cat. 

★ 

★ 

General  Electric  Co. 

★ 

fieneral  F'oods  Corp. 

Irradiated  Evaporated  Milk  Institute 

I.ibby  McNeill  &  Libby 

National  Biscuit  Co. 

National  Live  Stock  Ifc  Meat  Board 

Quaker  Oats  Co. 

The  VV'elch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

1 
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Whole  grain  dry  cereal  flakes  being 
inspected  as  they  come  out  of  the  oven. 

Steel  vats  where  grits  are  steam  cooked 
for  another  type  of  ready-to-eat  cereal. 


The  bread  and  cereal  section  of 
the  Nutrition  Food  Rules  includes 
whole  grain  cereals  and  cereals  re¬ 
stored  to  whole  grain  nutritive 
value  with  respect  to  thiamin, 
niacin,  and  iron.  The  comparative 
pmunds  of  cereal  breakfast  foods 
produced  annually  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  Census  of 
Manufacturers,  for  the  census  year 
1939,  are  as  follows; 


Oat  Cereals 

Practically  all  of  the  oat  foods 
eaten  in  America  consist  of  large 
flakes  of  rolled  oats,  called 
“regular,”  and  the  smaller,  thinner, 
quick-cooking  rolled  oats.  The 
ground  oatmeal  and  “cut  oats”  of 
former  days  have  disappeared  in 
favor  of  the  flakes  in  which  the 
whole  grain  food  values  have  been 
completely  retained.  Rolled  oats 
are  and  always  have  been  whole 
grain  foods,  containing  all  of  the 
bran,  endosperm  and  germ. 


Pounds 

Percentage  of  Total 

.All  breakfast  foods 

1,288,615,838 

100.0 

Made  from  oats 

529,672,399 

41.1 

Made  from  wheat 

452,991,793 

35.2 

Made  from  corn 

250,289,091 

19.4 

Made  from  other  grains 

and  mixed  grains 

55,662,555 

4.3 

As  both  the  quick-cooking  and 
the  regular  oats  are  milled  by 
simply  passing  the  whole  oat  ker- 
nals  between  steel  rollers,  all  of 
the  nutritional  values  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  grain  are  retained.  Contrary  to 
some  opinion,  the  quick-cooking 
oats  are  not  pre-cooked.  The  whole 
oat  kernel  used  in  making  regular 
rolled  oats  and  the  cut  whole-grain 
kernel  from  which  the  quick-cook¬ 
ing  oats  are  made  are  steamed  for 
a  few  minutes  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  to  soften  them  before  rolling. 
This  mild  heat  treatment  does  not 
constitute  pre-cooking  and  does 
not  alter  the  nutritional  value  of 
the  oats.  Quick-cooking  rolled  oats 
are  quickly  cooked  because  of  their 
thinness. 

.Although  oatmeal  has  been 


known  for  generations  as  a  highly 
nutritional  food,  it  has  Irrcii  only 
in  recent  years  that  science  has  re¬ 
vealed  what  an  exceptional  source 
of  food  value  oatmeal  really  is.  For 
example,  we  know  today  that  oat¬ 
meal  is  a  highly  rich,  economical, 
natural  source  of  Vitamin  the 
vitamin  most  lacking  in  the  diets 
of  average  Americans  today.  With¬ 
out  this  vitamin,  science  says,  radi¬ 
ant  energy,  steady  nerves,  and 
healthy  appetites  are  impossible.  It 
is  also  important  to  the  normal 
growth  of  children. 


Oatmeal  supplies  energy  and  is 
rich  in  pliospliorus  lor  building 
g(Mjd  bones  and  teeth;  in  iron  for 
rich,  red  blood. 

The  following  table  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  show  how  oatmeal  meas¬ 
ures  up  when  compared  with  the 
National  Research  Council’s  “Die¬ 
tary  Yardstick”  for  good  nutrition. 
Two  ounces  of  rolled  oats  (2/3 
cup,  uncooked)  furnish  the  follow¬ 
ing  percentages  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  daily  allowances  for  a 
good  generous  dietary  for  a  moder¬ 
ately  active  man: 


Vitamin 

24  per  cent 

Iron 

23  “  “ 

Protein 

14  “  “ 

Calories 

7  “  “ 

Riboflavin 

4.8  “  “ 

Calcium 

'  3.9  “  “ 

Another  point  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  grocer  is  the 
nutritive  economy  factor  (nourish¬ 
ment  per  penny  cost)  of  oatmeal. 
With  a  high  nutritive  value  and 
an  exceptionally  low  cost  per  serv¬ 
ing,  oatmeal  thus  becomes  one  of 
the  most  efficient  foods  a  house¬ 
wife  can  buy. 


SPERM 


Clean  machine,  clean  hopper— a  stage  in  manu¬ 
facture  of  biscuit-type  whole  wheat  cereals. 

Watchful  bakers  inspect  the  golden  brown  biscuits 
of  shredded  wheat  as  they  come  from  the  oven. 


This  is  the  complicated  structure  of  a 
kernel  of  oats  as  it  looks  under  the 
microscope. 


‘''i 


Choice  malted  barley,  above,  and  se¬ 
lected  wheat,  below,  are  combined  in 
one  of  the  many  popular  types  of 
ready-to-eat  cereals. 


The  importance  of  enriched 
flour  in  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Program  was  emphasized 
in  a  warning  issued  to  the  public 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  “Everybody,”  said  he, 
“who  has  not  changed  from  plain 
white  flour  to  enriched  white  flour 
should  do  so  at  once  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  Do  not  accept  any  white 
flour  that  does  not  have  the  word 
‘enriched’  on  the  label.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  have  enriched  flour 
insist  that  he  get  it  for  you.  It  is 
easily  available  to  him.” 

In  the  national  movement  to 
promote  good  nutrition,  leading 
nutrition  scientists  were  selected 
from  the  government,  the  food  in¬ 
dustries,  universities,  and  from  the 
medical  profession.  Among  the 
many  agencies  cooperating  in  this 
work  are  the  twenty-odd  federal 
agencies  taking  part  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nutrition  Program.  The 
educational  campaign  was  designed 
to  teach  all  housewives  the  truth 
concerning  nutrition  and  a  basic 
knowledge  of  healthy  diet,  not  only 
in  daily  menus  but  in  cooking 
methods. 

Missing  Vitamin  in  Plain 
White  Flour 

White  flour  was  one  of  the  first 
foods  investigated.  In  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  the  crude  brown 
flour,  slowly  ground  in  stone  mills, 
emerged  with  the  valuable  vitamin 
and  mineral  content  of  the  whole 
wheat  berry.  But  with  the  passing 
of  years  the  public  taste  changed, 
milling  methods  “improved”,  and 
there  gradually  developed  a  whiter, 
more  refined  flour.  Millers  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  the  demand  for  this 
newer  product,  being  equally 
ignorant  with  the  public  of  the 
food  values  utterly  lost. 

After  vitamins  were  discovered 
scientists  turned  their  attention  to 
flour,  realizing  it  lacked  certain 
essentials.  First,  the  millers’  efforts 
were  enlisted  to  experiment  with 
whole  wheat.  Then  physicians, 
dietitians,  educators,  and  writers 


WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD  OR 
ENRICHED  WHITE  BREAD  IS  A 
DAILY  DIETARY  ESSENTIAL, 

A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICIAL 
HAS  TOLD  THE  NATION  THAT 
THE  USE  OF  ENRICHED  RATHER 
THAN  PLAIN  WHITE  FLOUR 


IS  A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY, 
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made  a  concentrated  attempt  to 
sell  the  public  on  whole  wheat 
bread  and  whole  wheat  Hour.  I'his 
attempt  never  reached  all  the 
people. 

AlM)ut  two  years  ago  the  millers 
of  America  suggested  to  the  F<kkI 
and  Drug  Administration  that  defi¬ 
nitions  and  regulations  l>e  made, 
according  to  law,  for  the  protluc- 
tion  and  safe  of  flours  enriched  by- 
various  vitamins  and  minerals. 
After  prolonged  experiments,  tests, 
and  hearings,  agreement  was 
reached,  and  the  new  product  came 
into  being. 

Vitamin  B  Added 

The  vitamins  that  are  added  to 
flour  to  enrich  it  are  thiamin  (vita¬ 
min  B,)  and  niacin  (formerly 
called  the  |)ellagra-preventing  vita¬ 
min)  .  Riboflavin  (vitamin  B^,  or 
G)  and  vitamin  D  may  also  be 
added,  but  at  present  are  not  re¬ 
quired.  Scientists  have  lately  found 
that  flour  also  naturally  contains 
some  of  the  more  recently  discov¬ 
ered  B-vitamins. 

With  increasing  speed  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  enriched  Hour  is  gaining 
ground.  Housewives  are  learning 
that  bread  and  other  prtxiucts 
made  with  flour  may  be  produced 
from  this  enriched  ingredient  with 
no  changes  in  recipes,  or  cooking 
methods,  and  without  in  any  way 
changing  the  flavor. 

All  of  these  developments  have 
come  about  with  common  consent, 
not  through  any  arbitrary  ruling. 
The  American  Bakers  Association 
and  the  Millers’  National  Federa¬ 
tion  (representing  nearly  85  per 
cent  of  American  flour  produc¬ 
tion)  are  in  agreement.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  millers  in  the  new  pro¬ 
duction  methods  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  technicians  of  the  ^Vheat 
Flour  Institute. 

Flour  has  always  been  one  of 
our  chief  foods  and  is  regarded  as 
America’s  most  useful  and  most 
economical  energy-yielding  food.  It 
is  inexpensive  and  is  eaten  in  one 
form  or  another  by  everybody. 
White  wheat  flour  naturally  con¬ 
tains  small  amounts  of  the  B-vita¬ 
mins  and  iron.  More  of  these  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals,  already  present, 
are  easily  added.  For  these  reasons 
flour  became  a  most  logical  product 
'k  for  enrichment. 


The  Hour  with  extra  vitamins 
and  minerals  is  called  Enriched 
Flour,  and  this  name  appears  on 
every  bag  and  package  of  flour  that 
contains  these  elements.  .All  flour 
thus  labelled  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  established  by  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  .Administration. 

Iron  is  the  mineral  added  to  en¬ 
rich  Hour.  Calcium  may  be  added, 
and  in  cases  where  this  has  l)een 
done  the  label  plainly  states  the 
fact.  Thiamin  and  niacin  look  like 
extremely  fine  table  salt.  VV^ithout 
changing  its  appearance  they  are 
easily  mixed  with  flour. 

Enriched  bread  contains  enough 
thiamin,  niacin,  and  iron  so 
that  six  slices  of  enriched  bread 
per  day  supply  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  thiamin,  and  8.3  per  cent 
of  the  niacin  and  12  per  cent  of 
the  iron  of  an  average  person’s 
daily  needs  of  these  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
enrichment  adds  extra  values  only 
in  the  form  of  vitamins  and 
minerals,  and  that  adding  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  does  not  change 


the  caloric  value  of  flour  and 
bread. 

.As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  en¬ 
riched  flour  is  very  slightly  more 
expensive  than  plajn  flour.  I  he  In¬ 
stitute  has  compiled  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  the  difference  is  so  small 
that  a  whole  year’s  supply  of  en¬ 
riched  flour  for  one  person  costs 
about  25  cents  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  flour  without  the  extra 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

Grocers  have  undisputed  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  enriched  flour. 
It  is  patriotic  promotion  and  g(K)d 
merchandising  to  keep  customers 
reminded  that  its  regular  use  in  all 
baking  and  cooking  is  a  thrifty  and 
easy  way  to  make  sure  that  the  diet 
regularly  includes  added  amounts 
of  thiamin,  niacin,  and  iron  in 
addition  to  the  other  AkkI  values 
that  Hour  has  always  provided. 

In  view  of  the  large  consumption 
of  flour  every  grocer  and  depart¬ 
ment  can  render  material  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Nutrition 
Plan  by  widely  spreading  the  truth 
of  Enriched  Flour  among  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 
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AMERICAN  BAKERS  LED  NUTRITION  DRIVE 


About  one  half  the  flour 
milled  in  this  country  goes  to 
the  bakers,  the  other  half  to  homes 
or  for  manufactured  products  such 
as  cereals.  Bakers  supply  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  bread  consumed, 
which  is  about  ten  and  a  half 
billion  loaves  a  year.  Approximate¬ 
ly  half  of  our  white  bread  is  en¬ 
riched  with  vitamins  and  minerals. 

A  Low  Cost  Energy  Food 

Production  of  white  breads  en¬ 
riched  with  vitamins  and  minerals 
natural  to  whole  wheat  became  an 
accomplished  fact  in  this  country 
early  in  March,  1941.  By  that  time 
standards  for  this  new  product  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  the  process  had  been  de¬ 
veloped.  On  May  27,  1941,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  National  Nutrition 
Conference  for  Defense  called  by 
President  Roosevelt,  this  new  and 
improved  tyf>e  of  bread  began  to 
be  available  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Scientists  have  found  that  a 
well-balanced  diet  must  contain 
adequate  amounts  of  vitamin  B^  in 
order  to  maintain  normal  appetite, 
normal  intestinal  activity,  and  nor¬ 
mal  function  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  In  these  respects  enriched 
bread  can  contribute  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  physical  fitness  and  morale. 


According  to  leading  authorities, 
two  slices  of  enriched  bread  at  each 
meal  will  supply  the  normal  person 
with  one  quarter  or  more  of  the 
daily  needs  for  thiamin,  or  vita¬ 
min  B^.  While  it  is  decidedly  a 
preferred  type  of  bread,  it  is  out¬ 
standing  as  a  low-cost  energy  food. 

The  use  of  enriched  bread  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Committee  on  Food 
and  Nutrition  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council,  and  by  the  Council 
on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
The  food  industry’s  production  of 
enriched  bread  was  an  early  and 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
national  defense  program. 

Educational  Program 

The  necessity  for  educational 
work,  in  order  to  sell  the  whole 
country  on  enriched  bread,  was 
emphasized  by  Russell  Varney, 
chairman  of  the  Nutritional  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Bakers’ 
.\ssociation,  in  an  address  before 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America.  He  pointed  out  that  lack 
of  public  appreciation  or  under¬ 
standing  of  the  values  of  enriched 
bread  forces  the  industry  to  come 
back  and  do  an  educational  job 
to  sustain  the  progress  already 
made.  An  industry  survey,  he  said. 
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U.S.  NEiDS 


THIS  TYPE  OF  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


All  whole  grain  breads  and  all  breads  made 
of  enriched  white  flour  come  under  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Nutrition  Food  Rules. 
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disclosed  that  20  per  cent  of  those 
who  did  not  buy  this  nutritionally 
advanced  product  claimed  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  what  they 
had,  the  price  being  the  same  and 
the  appearance  being  identical. 
This,  he  explained,  indicated  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  added 
value  that  was  theirs  simply  for  the 
asking.  An  additional  12  per  cent 
of  those  interviewed  baked  at 
home,  he  added,  but  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  survey 
was  that  15  per  cent  did  not  know 
why  they  did  not  buy  enriched 
bread,  again  showing  a  lack  of 
understanding  or  education. 

The  survey  shows  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  necessity  for  management 
to  first  have  a  wholesome  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  appreciation  be 
comprehensively  extended  to  the 
selling  organization,  and  to  the 
grocer,  that  important  point  of 
contact  with  the  consumer. 

The  baking  industry  has  learned, 
Mr.  Varney  said,  that  its  progress 
in  the  developing  of  enriched 
bread  has  demonstrated  that  “they 
have  got  to  keep  well  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  conscience  the  nutritive  values 
of  food,  since  one  cannot  see,  hear, 
taste,  smell,  or  feel  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  nutritional  elements.” 

Enriched  bread  is,  perhaps,  a 
feature  of  the  national  nutrition 
program  which  offers  the  greatest 
opjx)rtunity  for  immediate  effect 
upon  the  nutrition  of  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

There  are  more  than  10,500,000,- 
000  pounds  of  bread  consumed  in 
the  United  States  every  year. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  this  is 
white  bread,  the  direct  result  of 
public  demand.  This  w'hite  bread 
consuming  nation  can  now  benefit 
from  enriched  bread,  getting  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  nutrients  as  those 
in  w'hole-wheat  products.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  sold  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
consumer.  This  program  for  en¬ 
riched  bread,  then,  definitely  con¬ 
stitutes  a  worthwhile  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  national  nutrition. 
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Now 

The  Best  Bread 
Becomes  the  Most  Important 

of  All  Good  Foods 

★  ★  ★ 

Progressive  grocers  have  a  real  opportunity  to  cash 
in  on  this  important  and  patriotic  effort  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  health. 

Let  your  Wonder  Bread  salesman  help  you  take 
full  advantage  of  the  sales  promotional  possibilities 
of  this  national  nutritional  program. 

Folks  buy  food  because  they  like  it,  but  you 
should  help  them  select  the  favorite  foods  that  will 
do  them  the  most  good. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  foods  is  slo- 
baked  Wonder  Bread,  enriched  for  greater  benefits. 


Sell  Your  Customers 

DOUBLY  FRESH  WONDER  BREAD 

FRESH  WHEN  YOU  BUY  IT  —  FRESH  WHEN  YOU  EAT  IT 
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BUTTER  AND  FORTIFIED  OLEOMARGARINE 
ARE  IMPORTANT  PROTECTIVE  ELEMENTS 
IN  THE  DIET 


★ 


BUl'l'ER  is  an  excellent  fat. 
'I'he  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  Agriculture  gives  its 
composition  as  follows;  fat  83  per 
cent,  water  13  [kt  cent,  ash  3  per 
cent,  and  protein  1  per  cent. 
These  special  nutritional  values  of 
butter  are  res|X)nsible  for  its  use 
as  an  important  dietary  factor  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  diseases. 

Vitamin  Values 

Butter  has  long  been  a  pre¬ 
ferred  food  because  of  its  flavor 
and  color.  With  the  modern  in¬ 
terest  in  vitamins,  it  retains  its 
place  as  a  favorite  food  because  it 
is  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A. 

Butter  is  often  used  to  make 
other  nutritious  ftxKis  still  more 
palatable.  Foods  cot)ked  with  but¬ 
ter  have  an  extra  flavor  and  rich¬ 
ness;  a  little  butter  added  to  the 
hot  cooked  vegetable  adds  food 
value  and  appetite-appeal.  As  a 
spread  on  bread,  butter  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  both  young  and  old. 

Other  spreads,  such  as  peanut 
butter,  are  popular  for  sandwiches, 
especially  in  the  worker’s  or  school 
child’s  lunch  box.  These  nut  but¬ 
ters  are  rich  in  fat  and  are  good 
sources  of  vitamin  B  and  iron. 
They  may  also  contribute  a  large 
share  of  the  protein  in  the  low- 
cost  lunch.  They  have  the  added 
advantage  of  being  easy  to  use  and 
inexpensive. 

Attempting  to  measure  the  vita¬ 
min  content  of  butter  and  other 
foods  in  terms  of  units,  fails  to 
indicate  the  true  pmtency  of  the 


substance.  These  factors  modify 
and  enhance  one  another,  and  un¬ 
less  they  are  all  present,  as  in 
natural  foods,  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  real  value  of  butter  in  the 
diet  is  its  use  as  a  protective  agent 
against  certain  nutritional  defi¬ 
ciency  diseases. 

Nutritionists  say  that  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fat 
should  be  allowed  each  week  for 
each  person  in  the  family;  that 
some  fat  should  be  eaten  at  each 
meal,  two  to  three  ounces  of  butter 
or  other  fat  daily  being  desirable. 

The  amount  of  butter  in  cows’ 
milk  is  about  4  per  cent,  though 


the  kind  of  pasture,  quantity  of 
milk,  and  general  condition  influ¬ 
ence  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
several  ingredients  of  milk.  Milk 
from  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows 
yields  the  largest  amount  of  butter. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

ORE  than  seventy  years  ago 
the  Franco-Prussian  war 
caused  such  drastic  food  shortages 
among  his  people  that  Napoleon 
III  offered  a  prize  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  “palatable,  appetizing, 
nutritious  and  economical’’  alter¬ 
nate  for  butter.  History  tells  us 
Napoleon  pinned  a  medal  on  the 
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EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 


Butter,  fortified  oleomargarine,  other  vitamin-rich 
fats,  peanut  butter  and  similar  spreads  come  under 
the  Official  Nutrition  Food  Rules. 
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That  ALL  Uncle  Sam’s  Children  May  Have 
a  Nourishing  Spread  for  Their  Bread  .  .  . 


Hie  makers  of  NUCOA  have  pio¬ 
neered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  produce  this  Modern  Margarine 
—  a  delicious,  high -food -value 
spread  at  low  cost. 


Now— in  the  crusade  for  Better 
National  Nutrition  — NUCOA  in¬ 
creases  its  benefits  . . .  gives  you 
in  every  pound  more  than  9,000 
units  of  protective  VITAMiN  Al 


NUCOA’S  PROUD  RECORD 
OF  ’’FIRSTS" 

rilST  margau’ine  to  be  made  wholly 
with  vegetable  oils 

PilST  nationally  distributed  marga¬ 
rine  to  be  made  with  only 
Amtrican  vegeuble  oils 

PIIST  margarine  to  be  triple-wrapped 

PIIST  to  have  store-door  delivery  — 
always  fresh 

FIRST  to  introduce  the  handy,  wafer- 
type  coloring 

FIRST  to  be  nationally  advertised 

FIRST  in  sales  popularity 

FIRST  to  add  VITAMIN  A 

AND  NOW...  NUCOA  gives  mofe  Him 
r,000  eelts  oF  VITAMIM  A  to  ev¬ 
ery  ctofkiees  peeedf 


"Wl  SIOCIIS  now  have  an¬ 
other  reason  for  featuring 
NUCOA — its  increased  Vita- 
,inin  A!”  says  Grocer  F.  J. 
Arrigo.  “Now,  more  than 
ever,  we  can  be  sure  that 
NUCQA’S  quality  and  nutri¬ 
tion  will  measure  up  to  our 
highest  recommendation!  So 
let's  advertise  it,  keep  it  on 
display  and  suggest  it  to  every 
one  of  our  customers!” 


lOOS-INIISY  for  active  liv-  TNI  APFITIXINS  FIAVOI  of 

ing  is  supplied  by  NUCOA  as  NUCOA — on  bread,  used  for 
generously  as  by  any  other  seasoning  vegetables,  or  for 
churned  spread  for  bread,  shortening  or  frying  —  en- 
And  the  saving  on  each  pound  riches  simple  meals.  Yet  it’s 
of  NUCOA  is  approximately  inexpensive  to  cook  with 
enough  to  pay  for  a  quart  of  NUCOA!  NUCOA  has  won- 
silk!  So,  not  only  is  NUCOA  derfiil  texture — easy  to  cream 
nutritious,  but  it  helps  stretch  and  to  spread.  And  it  always 
the  food  dollar  to  include  tastes  sweet  and  fresh,  for  it 
more  of  other  important  pro-  is  made  on  order  only — nev- 
tcctive  foods.  er  held  in  storage. 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST  SELLING  MARGARINE 
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Oleomatgarine— milk  and  pure  vegetable  oil  with  salt  added 
are  fed  into  big  chums. 


★  ★  ★  ★  i(  ir  it  ir  ★  ★ 


SOME  WEALTHY  EAT  POORLY 

Tens  of  millions  of  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  could  live  far  more  healthfully  than 
they  are  living  if  only  they  had  the  right 
information  about  their  daily  food.  Some 
people  of  unusual  intelligence  in  the  high 
income  brackets  eat  improperly.  A  few 
people  still  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  phrase  “well-fed”  means  the  same 
thing  as  being  p/ump.— Vice-President 
Wallace. 


★  ★★★★★  ★★★★ 


Creamy  churned  mixture  passes  to  the  chill  roll,  which 
hardens  it  into  gleaming  white  crystals. 


winner,  but  it  is  safer  to  say  that 
the  product  then  devised  to  satisfy 
the  people’s  hunger  for  fats  left 
definite  room  for  improvement. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the 
rapid  development  of  margarine  to 
a  quality  product  as  economical  as 
it  is  wholesome,  nutritious,  and 
flavorsome.  Modern  margarine, 
today,  stands  on  its  own  merits  as 
a  food  worthy  of  prominence  in 
the  American  diet.  Not  only  is  it 
a  “nourishing  spread  for  bread’’, 
but  is  just  as  good  when  used  in 
baking,  as  a  seasoning  for  freshly- 
cooked  vegetables,  or  as  a  base  for 
delicate,  flavorful  sauces. 

The  Improvement  of  Margarine 

We  know  something  of  what 
“vitaminized”  margarine  (with 
Vitamin  A  added)  means  to  the 
people  of  England  today.  There  it 
is  manufactured  by  the  government 
and  used  in  great  quantities  by 
everyone.  There  the  standard 
of  national  health  has  been  raised 
instead  of  lowered  under  war  con¬ 
ditions.  Though  the  English  may 
be  eating  less,  they  are  eating  more 
intelligently  than  before  the  war 
forced  them  to  consider  the  scienti¬ 
fic  facts  of  nutrition. 

In  this  country  margarine  manu¬ 
facturers  have  steadily  improved 
quality  in  the  past  decade.  Today 
the  finest  quality  is  made  exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  best  grades  of  domes¬ 
tic  vegetable  oils  carefully  pro¬ 
cessed,  and  doubly-pasteurized  skim 
milk.  Several  years  ago  the  leaders 
in  the  field  began  to  add  Vitamin 
A— enough  to  supply  at  least  part 
of  the  daily  individual  requirement 
of  this  protective  vitamin.  Now, 
under  standards  set  up  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  makers  who  add  V'^itamin 
A  to  their  margarines  guarantee  at 
least  9000  units  to  each  pound— not 
just  in  summer  when  the  grass  is 
green  and  the  sun  shines— but  the 
year  round. 

The  guaranteed  uniformity  of 
quality  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  acceptance  of  modern  mar¬ 
garine  by  leading  nutritionists. 

United  States  government  au¬ 
thorities,  too,  have  been  quick  to 
realize  the  part  that  quality  mar¬ 
garine,  with  its  added  Vitamin  A, 
will  play  in  the  nation’s  nutrition 
program. 
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THIS  IS  THE  FOOD  GROUP  THAT 
FURNISHES  THE  MAJOR  PROTEIN 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  DIET, 
AND  AN  EXCELLENT  SOURCE 
OF  MINERALS  AND  VITAMINS, 
ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  B  GROUP 


U.S.  NIIDS  US 


THIS  TYPE  OP  FOOD 
IS  AMONG  THOSE 
RKOMM»IDED  IN  THE 
NUTRITION  FOOD  RULES 


EAT  NUTRITIONAL 


★ 


These  four  food  products  are 
group>ed  for  discussion  under 
one  heading  for  the  reason 
that  they  represent  the  major  pro¬ 
tein  contribution  to  diet. 

The  foods  in  this  group  all 
stand  high  in  nutritional  value, 
satisfying  quality,  and  palatability. 
In  American  homes  daily  meals  are 
built  around  dishes  from  this 
group.  Because  of  their  appetite 
app>eal,  high  food  value,  and  the 
great  variety  of  dishes  which  are 
available,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and 
eggs  are  essential  stand-bys  among 
foods. 

Protective  Diet  Elements 

■Scientists  agree  that  the  foods  in 
this  group  offer  a  rich  source  of 
dietary  essentials.  Meat  possesses  a 
high  content  of  superior  quality 
protein;  available  iron  and  copper; 
phosphorus;  factors  of  the  Vita¬ 
min  B  complex  (thiamin,  ribo¬ 
flavin,  and  niacin)  ;  and  Vitamin 
A  (provided  in  glandular  meats) , 
Because  of  the  many  different 
cuts  of  meat  already  established, 
and  new  ones  all  the  time  being 
designed,  the  market  affords  selec¬ 
tions  to  meet  practically  any  bud¬ 
get.  Unfortunately  housewives 
generally  are  not  familiar  with 
many  of  these  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
but  they  are  just  as  high  in  food 


value  as  the  select  and  more  exp>en- 
sive  cuts.  The  National  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Board  published  a  list 
of  more  than  160  thrifty  meat  cuts 
which  were  available  in  Chicago, 
in  June,  1941,  at  25  cents  or  less 
per  f)ound,  at  retail.  These  in¬ 
cluded  beef,  veal,  fresh  pork,  cured 
p>ork,  lamb,  mutton,  sf>ecialties, 
and  sausage.  While  actual  prices 
will  be  affected  by  emergency  con¬ 
ditions,  this  study  reflects  cost 
range  and  relative  economy. 

Improved  Cooking  Methods 

.A  cooperative  meat  study,  car¬ 
ried  on  for  a  number  of  years  by 
twenty  or  more  state  agriculture 
experiment  stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  determined  certain  factors 
which  have  an  influence  on  the 
quality  and  the  palatability  of 
meat.  Cooking  methods  have  been 
given  special  consideration.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  cuts  of  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb  have  been  cooked  in  various 
ways  and  the  meat  judged  for 
flavor,  juiciness,  and  other  p>oints 
of  merit. 

These  cooking  studies  have 
shown  that  tender  cuts  of  meat 
should  be  cooked  by  dry  heat,  such 
as  roasting,  broiling,  and  pan-broil¬ 
ing,  while  the  less  tender  cuts 
should  be  cooked  by  moist  heat: 


Eggs,  and  all  fresh,  quick- 
frozen,  cured  and  canned 
meat,  poultry  and  fish  come 
under  the  (^ciai  Nutrition 
Food  Rules. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


braising  and  cooking  in  water.  A 
roast  should  be  cooked  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  instead  of  a  high  temperature; 
high  temperatures  sizzle  away  too 
much  of  the  meat  and  produce  a 
less  attractive  and  less  palatable 
dish. 

This  experimental  work  is  de¬ 
veloping  many  new  ideas  which  are 
helping  homemakers  to  bring  out 
the  full  flavor  and  goodness  of 
meat  and  to  preserve  its  highly 
nutritious  qualities. 

Poultry 

Poultry  is  an  excellent  source 
of  protein,  although  it  is  not 
(juite  so  high  in  iron  as  are  other 
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meats.  It  contains  some  Vitamin 
A  and  fair  amounts  of  thiamin  and 
riboflavin.  The  dark  meat  of 
turkey  has  somewhat  more  phos¬ 
phorus  and  iron  than  the  light 
meat.  Possessing  the  tissue-build¬ 
ing  elements  essential  to  growth, 
poultry  adds  a  pleasant  and  neces¬ 
sary  variety  to  the  meat  diet. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  FOOD 

in  NuifutUm 


Foods 


Classification 


Function 


Fish,  like  poultry,  is  a  meat  ap¬ 
petizer,  is  rich  in  nutritious  ele¬ 
ments  that  the  body  requires,  and 
is  a  non-fattening  food.  It  contains 
proteins,  for  building  and  main¬ 
taining  muscles  and  body  tissues; 
calcium  and  phosphorus  to  build 
strong  bones  and  teeth;  iron  to  en¬ 
rich  the  blood.  It  also  contains 
Vitamins  D  and  G.  Salt  water  fish, 
especially,  are  rich  in  iodine,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  prop>er  functioning 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  Fish  is  one 
of  the  animal  foods  that  feeds 
without  the  protective  guidance  of 
man. 


tos 
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DrM  traits 
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Negulate 

body 

processes. 
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Rich  in  minerals  and  vitamins 
so  essential  to  the  safeguarding 
of  health,  eggs  are  recognized  as 
one  of  the  protective  foods.  They 
are  an  excellent  source  of  proteins, 
which  make  them  good  for  body 
building,  since  proteins  are  needed 
for  every  living  cell.  These  vita¬ 
mins  are  found  in  eggs:  Vitamin 
thiamin,  riboflavin.  Vitamin 
D,  and  .niacin. 

Several  of  the  minerals  necessary 
for  building  and  maintaining  the 
body  and  regulating  its  functions 
are  present  in  eggs:  iron,  phos¬ 
phorus,  calcium,  and  copper. 

Eggs  should  be  cooked  at  a 
moderate,  even  temperature.  Tell 
your  customers  this,  because  cook¬ 
ing  at  too  high  a  temperature 
makes  them  tough.  Boiled  eggs, 
for  example,  should  be  cooked  in 
simmering  water— it  should  never 
come  to  a  boil.  Fried  eggs  should 
be  done  in  a  thick  skillet,  over  low 
heat.  Tell  your  customers  also  to 
keep  eggs  cool  and  away  from  high¬ 
ly  scented  foods,  because  they  easi¬ 
ly  absorb  odors  and  flavors. 

The  nutritive  value  of  an  egg  is 
independent  of  the  color  of  its 
shell;  brown  eggs  are  as  good  as 
white  eggs,  and  vice  versa. 


Many  organizations  are  cooperating  to  further  the  educational  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  National  Nutrition  Program.  This  chart  is  one  of  several 
distributed  bv  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 


Hundreds  of  varieties  of  sausage,  both  fresh  and  dried,  provide  a 
palatable  and  appetizing  variety  of  high  quality  protein  foods. 


Look  What  Salads  Help  You  Sell! 

YOU’LL  SELL  SALAD-MAKING  GRO,CERIES  AND  MANY 
RELATED  SALAD  ITEMS-WHEN  YOU  SELL  THE 
SALAD  IDEA  ALL  THROUGH  YOUR  STORE  I 


T. 


HINK  of  a  c(M)l,  crisp,  green  salad,  laden  with 
all  the  good  things  of  farm  and  orchard— there’s  a 
vision  of  nourishment  with  practically  endless  pro¬ 
motional  possibilities! 

In  your  Grocery  Department 


play  including  salad  bowls,  utensils,  aprons,  and  any 
other  money-makers  you  can  think  of.  Then  see  how 
popular  and  profitable  salads  can  be! 

Best  Foods  has  a  complete 
new  salad  promotion  all  worked  out  for  you! 


Dozens  of  delicacies— canned  fruits,  canned  meats  and 
fish,  melons,  avocados,  crackers,  melba  toast  and 
cookies,  your  choicest  apples,  pears,  berries,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  pickles  on  the 
side,  and  of  course.  Real  Mayonnaise  itself— all  are 


Ves,  banners,  pennants,  price  cards,  menu  planners 
—everything  you  need  to  make  your  customers  salad¬ 
conscious— yours  for  the  asking  from  The  Best  Foods, 
Inc. 


HELLMANN^ 

FAVONNAISE 


’USTtOOOS 


likely  salad  fare! 

Suggestion;  Build  a  salad  display  using  any  or  all 
of  the  items  above— and  add  a  “cross  reference”  dis- 


TMs  5V2  feet  talo<l-selliR9  beeeer  is  pert  ef  o  cemplete  Best  Feeds  soled 
prometieR  that  tics  ie  with  the  Netieiial  Netritiea  Program. 


HELLMANN’S  AND  BEST  FOODS  REAL  MAYONNAISE 

made,  by  THE  BEST  FOODS,  INC.,  makers  of  delicious  NUCOA 
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l[^ur  customers  are  following 
the  U.S.  Nutrition  Food  Rules  in  planning 
their  meals.  Cash  in  by  featuring  the 
kind  of  foods  Uncle  Sam  recommends! 


#  Cereals  have  an  important  place  in  the 
Official  Food  Rules  worked  out  hy  govern¬ 
ment  nutrition  experts.  And,  as  suggested 
by  these  experts,  every  Kellogg  Cereal  is 
made  of  whole  grain,  or  is  restored  to 


WHOLE  CRAIN  NUTRITIVE  VALUES  through 
the  addition  of  thiamin  (Vitamin  Bx),  niacin 
and  iron.  A  |)owerful,  nation-wide  advertising 
campaign  tells  this  story  to  your  customers. 
Cash  in  —  by  featuring  Kellogg  Cereals! 


. . *»-  ■ 

ALL 

Ijiv 

|-  CEREALS  If 

i  •upply  iV 

WH()LEGRAI!V| 

natural  or  reslorrd  \‘.i- 

I  VALUES  '■ 

ak  rrt-ommrndad  by  the  ^ 

'  ■  .  i.k.  NiraiTioN  roop  ftLLkk  . 


See  page  39  inside  giving  practical  suggestions  for  featuring 
Kellogg's  Cereals  with  related  nutrition  foods. 
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PLAYS  ITS  PART  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 


AMERCHAiN’DIER  knows  the 
clitterence  Ixftvveen  selling  an 
appliance  and  keeping  it  in 
use.  He  knows  that  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  healthful  values 
afforded  by  modern  appliances  are 
the  result  of  years  of  painstaking 
and  expensive  development  and  of 
expert  salesmanship.  He  also 
knows,  and  at  this  time  particular¬ 
ly  must  remember  that  the  habits 
of  |}eople  in  the  use  of  these  appli¬ 
ances  can  quickly  change  if  he 
ceases  his  sales  efforts  and  stops 
telling  his  story. 

If  the  department  store  were  to 
discontinue  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  in  the  interest  of 
home  appliance  upkeep,  it  would 
run  the  very  great  hazard  of  find¬ 
ing,  after  the  war,  that  the  appli¬ 
ance  business  had  drifted  to  some 
other  retail  channel.  In  the  inter¬ 
est  of  national  defense  and  good 
business  the  department  store  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
its  part  in  keeping  in  operation 
home  appliances  now  in  customers’ 
homes. 

Obligation  and  Opportunity 

So,  then,  the  correct  operation 
and  care  of  refrigerators  and 
ranges,  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  cooking  methods  become  vital 
factors  in  American  defense  and 
bring  to  the  dealer  an  obligation 
that  challenges  his  patriotism  as  a 
citizen  and  his  integrity  as  a  mer¬ 
chant. 

The  department  store  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  program  that  will 
keep  it  identified  in  the  consum¬ 
er’s  mind  as  a  source  of  electrical 
and  gas  appliances.  The  National 
Nutrition  Campaign  is  one  activity 


that  the  appliance  department  can 
tie  into  for  this  purpose. 

So  far  as  its  facilities  and  stocks 
permit,  promotional  efforts  should 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nutrition  Plan.  Such  edu¬ 
cational  endeavors  should  accom¬ 
plish  much,  for  the  store’s  appeal 
is  made  to  a  highly  intelligent 
group  who  are  alert,  already  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  nutritious  diet, 
and  eager  to  serve  in  defense  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  very  character  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  makes  it  an  ideal  setup 
to  do  a  major  job  in  educating  the 
women  of  .America  to  lx;come  bet¬ 
ter  cooks  and  l>etter  citizens.  It 
has  the  facilities  and  the  ability  to 
develop  a  nation  of  good  cooks 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  conserva¬ 
tion  and  maintainance  of  home 
appliances. 

The  Demonstration  Kitchen 

What  better  way  to  achieve  this 
purpose  than  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  demonstration  kitchen 
in  the  appliance  department?  Daily 
food  and  cooking  demonstrations 
are  recommended,  using  nutrition 
and  cooking  charts,  food  and  appli¬ 
ances  advertisements  that  tie  up 
with  the  National  Nutrition  Plan. 

Practically  any  desired  quantity 
of  literature  is  available  for  distri¬ 
bution.  Fotxl  and  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers,  associations  in  these 
fields,  and  utilities  have  already 
issued  many  lxK>klets  and  folders 
which  cover  the  subject  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  its  many  ramifications 
from  practically  all  angles.  The 
.\merican  Gas  .Association  has  pub¬ 
lished  literature  on  the  care  and 
correct  use  of  gas  equipment  in  the 
kitchen,  cooking  charts,  and  other 
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helplul  information.  The  ^^odern 
Kitchen  Bureau  has  gone  all-out 
for  nutrition,  its  1942  program  be¬ 
ing  planned  to  help  utility  com¬ 
panies  and  dealers  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  to  reeducate  their  custom¬ 
ers  on  getting  the  most  out  of  food 
by  using  their  electric  appliances 
to  fullest  capacity,  minimizing  wear 
and  tear,  and  keeping  their  appli¬ 
ances  in  perfect  working  order.  The 
General  Electric  Company  has 
worked  out  for  the  appliance  de¬ 
partment  a  detailed  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Nu¬ 
trition  Program,  including  win- 
ulow,  counter  and  aisle  displays. 
In  addition,  GE  has  developed 
ideas  for  community  plans  in 
"which  the  department  store  plays 
an  active  part.  The  so-called 
“Bridgeport  Plan”  is  an  example. 
D.  M.  Read  Co.  of  Bridgeport  tied 
in  with  the  nutrition  Itooth  shown 
here,  placed  in  a  traffic  location, 
;and  featuring  the  theme  “Pack  a 
Lunch  That  Packs  a  Punch.” 
Bridgeport  is  a  war  industry  town, 
'where  the  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  health  of  workers  and 
■the  success  of  the  war  effort  could 
be  quickly  appreciated  by  the 
•whole  community.  In  addition  to 
all  of  these  helpful  suggestions 
there  are  about  twenty  agencies  in 
Washington  producing  materials  in 
the  field  of  nutrition. 

★  ★★★★★ 


In  these  store  demonstrations 
emphasis  should  Ite  ptlaced  on  the 
importance  of  preserving  vital 
household  equipment.  Explain  the 
principle  of  automatic  refrigera¬ 
tion:  how  to  lake  care  of  a  re¬ 
frigerator  and  keep  it  in  repiair; 
how  to  piack  it  wiifi  hod  according 
to  varying  tempjeraiure.  Show  how 
to  take  care  of  gas  and  electric 
ranges,  and  explain  to  the  women 
how  to  get  the  greatest  jossible 
benefit  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
from  the  use  of  electricity  and  gas 
in  their  homes.  The  National  Nu¬ 
trition  Program  affords  an  opjpjor- 
tunity  for  the  tfealer  to  help  home 
owners  get  more  use  out  of  aitpili- 
ances  than  they  have  ever  had  be¬ 
fore. 

Use  of  the  store  auditorium  for 
spjeeches  and  informal  talks  by  nu¬ 
tritionists  and  other  qualified 
speakers  would  greatly  broaden  the 
scope  and  enhance  the  value  of 
this  educational  pirogram.  In  pjro- 
moting  these  activities  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  to  get  the  coopieration 
of  one  more  local  organizations. 

Such  a  pirogram  might  very  logi¬ 
cally  include  the  showing  of  mo¬ 
tion  pjictures  which  dramatize  the 
efforts  of  science  to  get  the  greatest 
nutritive  value  from  food  through 
j)rop>er  cooking  and  refrigeration 
methods.  Two  such  ptictures  have 
1,'een  released  by  the  Visual  Educa¬ 


tional  Section  of  the  W'estinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  One,  a  17-minule  movie  en¬ 
titled  “V-Men,”  is  the  story  of 
propjer,  pirotective  cooking;  the 
other,  a  26-minute  full-color  film, 
called  “40  Billion  Enemies,”  ex- 
pilains  pjroper  pirotective  refrigera¬ 
tion. 

Store-wide  Publicity 

.\s  far  as  pjossible  pnibliciiy  tor 
this  camptaign  should  lie  featured 
throughout  the  store.  Counter 
cards  or  hand  lettered  wall  pjosters, 
announcing  the  various  features  of 
the  program,  might  be  displayed 
in  the  grocery  department.  .\n- 
other  logical  source  for  such  an¬ 
nouncements  would  be  the  restau¬ 
rant  or  tea  room.  Posters  here 
should  be  supjplemented  by  further 
explanation  pirinted  on  the  daily 
menu. 

The  coopjeration  of  the  window 
dispjlay  depiartment  should  be  en¬ 
listed  for  the  creation  of  dramatic 
windows  featuring  ranges,  refriger¬ 
ators,  balanced  meals,  conserva¬ 
tion,  with  the  use  of  blown  up  re¬ 
productions  of  national  advertising 
posters  and  other  material  that 
supptort  the  National  Nutrition 
Plan.  .Activities  of  the  store  in  piro- 
moting  this  ptrogram  shoidd  Ite 
conspjicuously  displayed. 

I'he  store’s  advertising  pjolicy 
would,  of  course,  include  full  ex- 
pilanation  in  newspaper  and  direct 
advertising  of  its  comprehensive 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  nation¬ 
al  defense,  and  details  concerning 
the  services  it  is  rendering  the 
public.  Radio  announcements 
woidd  add  to  the  scope  of  pjromo- 
tional  efforts  and  help  to  establish 
in  the  minds  of  more  pieopile  a 
better  understanding  of  the  store’s 
purpose  and  sincere  desire  to 
render  a  vital  service  at  a  critical 
time. 

A  campjaign  such  as  here  out¬ 
lined  would  undoubtedly  prove  a 
tremendous  traffic  builder.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  would  liecome 
familiar  with  the  added  advantages 
of  modern  ranges  and  refrigerators, 
and  would  be  far  better  equippted 
to  use  them  for  the  improved 
health  and  welfare  of  their  fami¬ 
lies.  .Active  sales  will  one  day  come 
back.  This  multitude  of  satisfied 
patrons  constitute  a  huge  potential 
market. 


★  ★★★★★ 


The  Nutrition  Center  at  D.  M.  Read,  Bridgeport, 

^  Conn,  offers  information— specializes  in  planning  high-  ^ 

power  lunches  for  factory  workers. 
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Kttnomil 

nttins 


FOR  AlLOUr  HOME  DEFENSE 


These  animated  nutrition  displays 
.  .  .  created  to  sell  refrigerators  .  .  . 
are  now  converted  for  your  wartime 
promotion  of  national  nutrition. 


YOUR 

MESSAGE 

HERE 


Plenty  oj  action  as  these  sprightly 
vegetable  caricatures  dance  their 
gay  "Vitamin  Valse”/ Size  27  in. 
X  32  in.  with  much  room  for  your 
store  name  too!  Can  be  us^  as 
floor  or  window  display.  Specify 
form  §202- 1 3  IOC. 


Life-size  bouncing  baby-boy  on  stick  little  hobby  horse  plays  Paul 
Revere  for  passersby,  with  simple  A  B  C’s  of  vitamins  ABC,  etc. 
explained  in  background  blocks.  This  action  display  is  ideal 
main  element  for  complete  window  on  nutrition.  Form  §202-1314- 


y  I  ^HESE  dramatic  animated  displays  were  originally  cre- 
'*■  ated  to  promote  the  health  and  vitamin-protection  fea¬ 
tures  of  G-E  refrigerators.  Pearl  Harbor  confined  them  to  the 
warehouse.  Now,  with  slight  alterations,  they  can  be  converted 
to  your  use  in  the  wartime  promotion  of  National  Nutrition. 
You  couldn’t  find  a  better,  more  effective  way  to  tie  in  your 
store  activities  with  this  all  important  Government  Health 
Program.  And  G.E.  offers  them  to  you  on  loan  (while  they 
last)  together  with  a  complete  store  promotion  plan  at 
absolutely  no  cost.  Get  details  on  how  you  can  plan  your 
local  Nutrition  Activity,  using  these  displays,  from  your  G-E 
Appliance  Distributor  or  write  Department  Z824-1 5,  General 
Electric  Co.,  1285  Boston  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


YOUR 

MESSAGE 

HERE 


This  display  puts  a  light  but  dra¬ 
matic  touch  to  the  importance  of 
health-giving  foods  in  our  Nation's 
War  ^ort.  Salutes  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  Mrs.  America  for 
making  nutrition  a  bulwark  of  Home 
Defense!  Size  27  in,  x  32  in.  Form 
§202-13 10 A. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
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FOODS  AT  HIGHEST  NUTRITIVE  EFFICIENCY 


Retail  dealers  know  all  of 
the  consumer  benefits  of 
automatic  refrigeration.  For 
years  they  have  been  selling  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  own¬ 
ing  a  refrigerator  but  have  some¬ 
times  neglected  to  drive  home  the 
fact  that  its  primary  purpose  is  to 


Suggestion  for  a  window  display  that  illustrates  the  important  part 
that  properly-functioning  home  appliances  can  play  in  the  National 
Nutrition  Program. 


IfttiriiloruU  JFoodt  .sttouUlbi! 
RafrlgeroJrttdl 
and  CookeoL. 
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trenie  cold  with  no  humidity  is  re¬ 
quired  for  frozen  foods;  for  short- 
time  periods  of  storage  18  degrees, 
or  about  22  degrees  colder  than 
staples,  is  the  proper  temperature. 

The  “Safety  Zone” 

Some  owners  believe  that  run¬ 
ning  a  refrigerator  during  the  cold 
weather  of  winter  is  a  waste  of 
fuel.  This  is  unsound  and  jxxjr 
economy,  for  life  exists  in  prac¬ 
tically  everything  we  eat,  and  this 
bacteria  must  be  controlled  by  tem¬ 
peratures  within  a  certain  range  or 
spoilage  takes  place.  Growth  of 
bacteria  is  retarded  by  cold  below 
45  degrees.  But  it  must  lie  remem¬ 
bered  that  most  foods  are  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  water  and  that 
water  freezes  at  32  degrees.  For 
safe  preservation  food  should  be 
kept  between  50  and  32  degrees, 
temperatures  not  above  45  degrees 
being  safest.  This  span  of  temper¬ 
ature  is  known  as  the  “safety  zone” 
for  food.  Furthermore,  weather 
reports  show  an  average  of  only  19 
days  a  year  when  the  temperature 
remains  within  the  limits  of  50  to 
32  degrees,  showing  that  food  can¬ 
not  be  properly  preserved  without 
an  artificial  form  of  refrigeration. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 
In  line  with  the  general  conser¬ 
vation  program,  any  considerations 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  lowest  operating  cost 
of  a  refrigerator  should  not  lie 
overlooked.  In  some  cases  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  refrigerator  should  be 
changed,  for  best  results  require 
that  it  stand  in  a  cool  place,  away 
from  radiators,  ranges,  and  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun.  Between  the 
refrigerator  and  the  wall  there 
shoidd  be  a  space  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  about  six  inches  above 
to  insure  free  circulation  of  air 
around  the  outside. 

In  case  your  customer’s  refriger¬ 
ator  does  not  defrost  automatical¬ 
ly,  l>e  sure  to  remind  her  that  this 
should  lie  attended  to  regularly, 
according  to  the  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections.  Efficiency  of  evaporation 
is  decreased  when  the  frost  is  almut 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  I'lie 
water  from  the  melted  ice  should 
be  immediately  emptied.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  it  may  evaporate 
into  the  cabinet,  causing  new  frost 
to  form  as  soon  as  the  refrigerating 


process  is  again  started. 

Each  time  the  refrigerator  is  de¬ 
frosted,  the  inside,  including 
shelves  and  ice-cul)e  trays,  should 
lie  washed  with  baking  soda  and 
water.  .Any  spilled  foods  in  the 
cabinet  should  be  wiped  up  at  once 
to  prevent  staining  and  injury,  es- 
|x?cially  to  rubber  parts.  .Acid 
fo<xls,  if  not  removed,  are  apt  to 
destroy  the  glaze  of  a  porcelain 
enamel  surface. 

Customers  should  l>e  cautioned 
against  overloading  the  refriger¬ 
ator,  because  this  causes  the  tem¬ 
peratures  to  rise,  with  an  increased 
consumption  of  fuel  in  order  to 
maintain  the  proper  cold.  Crowd¬ 
ing  the  interior  with  food  also  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  circulation  of  air 
which  is  necessary  for  proper  re¬ 
frigeration.  In  order  to  retain 
moisture  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  food  odors,  most  food  should 
be  kept  in  covered  containers.  Raw 
meat,  however,  should  Ire  only 
lightly  covered.  W’ax  paper  serves 
very  well.  Heavy  wrappings  in¬ 
sulate  against  cold. 

Economy  of  Operation 

Some  customers  may  be  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  operation  through 
carelessness.  So  point  out  again 
that  they  should  open  the  door  as 
little  as  possible  and  close  it 
promptly,  especially  in  the  summer 
time.  .After  using  “fast  freezing” 
for  desserts,  tell  them  to  return  the 
indicator  to  normal  to  avoid  exces¬ 
sive  operation.  Fhey  should  not 
neglect  to  let  hot  fo(Kls  cool  before 
refrigeration,  and  always  use  cold 
water  to  fill  trays. 

'Foo  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  upon  that  all  important 
matter  of  repairs:  be  certain  that 
every  customer  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  vital  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  repairs  made  the  moment  they 
Ijecome  necessary. 

The  present  emergency  has  given 
dealers  added  responsibilities. 
Those  who  meet  and  welcome  these 
responsibilities  will  give  their  cus¬ 
tomers  accurate  information,  good 
advice,  and  exjiert  service  on  the 
maintenance  of  their  present  re¬ 
frigeration  equipment.  I'his  will 
not  only  prove  a  tremendous  help 
at  a  time  when  customers  need  it 
most,  but  it  will  pave  a  way  of  low 
sales  resistance  when  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  once  more  available. 


£ 

1 

^7  Prevent  waste  and 
spoilage  by  wrapping 
vegetables  —  cooked  meats 
and  all  leftovers  in  Cut-Rite 
Waxed  Paper.  Moisture- 
resistant,  it  keeps  foods 
fresher,  more  appetizing. 
Qouble-waxed,  it  gives 
greater  protection! 


j  EAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD 

iymry  day,  oat  thh  way 

■MM  Widaiui  PMMpm...  Ml—  mmd  tmtm, 


Sov«  by 

in  th«  large 
125-foot  rolU. 
Alwoyt  fuff  /engffi 


,j _ n^0m  — »  ortfr  faoA  ;rsy  Mi—  lifco _ 

OHKf  01  MHHSI  HUITi  AM  WIIUII  SIIVICIS 
PAMl  V.  McNWTT,  DMICfOt,  WAMtUMION,  D.  C. 


CUT-RITE 

...Helps  Save  Food 
Vita!  for  Victory/ 


Aotomotic  Popor  MsrKinory  Co.,  Uc.,  HoboliOf»«  Ti.  J. 
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r^vtv^e*  a  national  line 

OF  DEFENSE  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PREPAREDNESS 


if  AN  AMERICAN 
BIRTHRIGHT 

The  framework  within 
which  we  build  sound  nu¬ 
trition  for  strong  defense 
today  extends  forward  to 
the  only  future  which  can 
give  meaning  to  our  present 
effort— one  in  which  health, 
security,  and  opportunity 
are  the  birthright  of  all  our 
people— Harriet  Elliott. 


IF  the  department  store  wants  to 
retain  its  trade  in  the  future 
business  of  ranges  it  will  have 
to  offer  its  customers  a  service 
created  to  meet  present-day  de¬ 
mands.  This  serv’ice  will  find  its 
origin  in  a  vital  need,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  for  a  much  better 
knowledge  of  scientific  cooking  and 
a  more  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing  of  conservation  methods  and 
means  of  keeping  gas  and  electric 
ranges  now  in  use  at  a  high  point 
of  efficiency. 

Such  a  service  that  will  provide 
customers  with  a  complete  educa¬ 
tion  in  scientific  cookery  is  so  far 
reaching  in  its  effects  that  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  is  impossible  in 
a  short  chapter.  A  great  amount  of 
excellent  material  has  been  wTit- 
ten  on  cookery  and  the  proper  care 
of  ranges,  practically  all  of  which 
is  available  to  dealers. 

Modem  Cooking  Methods 

Your  customer  should  be  made 
to  remember  that  the  only  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  that  count  are 
the  ones  that  reach  her  table.  Per¬ 
haps  she  has  been  robbing  foods 
of  their  vital  properties.  After 
cooking  vegetables  so  many  women 
pour  the  essential  vitamins  and 
minerals  down  the  sink,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  health¬ 
building  elements  have  been 
drained  away  with  the  cooking 
water.  Women  who  do  this  prob¬ 
ably  need  to  learn  that  overheat¬ 
ing  and  too  much  exfKtsure  to  air 
also  destroy  essential  values. 

Nutritionists  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  have  agreed  on  a  few  vegetable 
and  meat  cooking  rules  which  help 
to  preserve  health-building  proper¬ 
ties.  Use,  they  say,  little  or  no 
water,  because  an  excessive  amount 
of  cooking  liquid  causes  the  dis¬ 
solving  and  loss  of  water-soluble 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

Remind  your  customers  that 
vegetables  should  be  started  in 


boiling  water  and  cooked  for  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Quick  cook¬ 
ing  eliminates  long  exposure  to 
heat,  liquid,  and  air,  thus  protect¬ 
ing  vitamins  and  minerals.  Another 
rule  is  to  avoid  violent  boiling  and 
stirring.  Many  vitamins  provided 
in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  eggs,  for 
example,  are  fat  solubles  and  are 
lost  by  stirring,  evaporation,  and 
boiling  away.  Stirring  introduces 
air,  but  gentle,  evenly  distributed 
heat  makes  stirring  less  necessary. 

Preserving  Vitamins 

Other  rides  of  the  experts  are: 
Cook  in  covered  utensils,  because 
covers  keep  vitamins  destroying  air 
from  the  food;  don’t  put  in  baking 
soda  to  brighten  food  colors;  don’t 
throw  away  vegetable  liquids— use 
them  in  soups  or  cream  sauces; 
serve  foods  soon  after  ccKtking; 
broiling  is  preferable  to  frying  to 
retain  vitamins;  low-temp»erature 
roasting  saves  vitamins  and  miner¬ 
als.  It  is  important  to  make  the 
point  that  in  cooking  meats 
cheaper  cuts  may  be  prepared  by 
the  low  temperature  method  and 
made  to  taste  as  delicious  as  more 
expensive  cuts,  and  that  meat 
shrinkage  may  be  reduced  as  much 
as  20  per  cent. 

The  Range  and  Its  Care 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  economical  features  of  a  range. 
For  example,  the  controls  that  save 
fuel;  the  greater  usable  broiler 
area  which  permits  the  cooking  of 
various  foods  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  transfer  of  flavor  or  aroma; 
the  saving  of  fuel  through  a 
quickly  heated  oven,  which  main¬ 
tains  the  required  temperature 
with  a  minimum  of  fuel. 

No  matter  how  old  a  range  may 
be  it  will  do  a  better  job  if  it  is 
correctly  adjusted,  kept  clean,  and 
properly  used.  The  enamel  used 
in  the  finish  of  ranges  is  a  form  of 
glass,  fused  on  metal,  and  made  to 
resist  greater  heat  and  stains  from 
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((xxl  than  ordinary  glass  ware. 
Some  of  the  newer  ranges  have 
stain  resistant  enamel.  Reasonable 
care  will  keep  porcelain  enamel 
looking  new,  but  once  its  luster 
has  lx.‘cn  dulled  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
stored. 

Vour  customer  should  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  was^  the  outside  of  the 
range  with  warm  soapy  water,  only 
when  the  range  is  cool.  If  thus 
cleaned  when  hot  there  is  danger 
of  cracking  the  porcelain  finish. 
Warn  her  against  letting  spilled 
footl  dry  or  harden  on  the  range, 
as  it  may  cause  discoloration.  Tell 
her  to  lie  sure  to  remove  immedi¬ 
ately  acid,  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 
Nickel  trim  may  be  washed  and 
polished  with  metal  polish. 
Chromium  trim  is  best  cleaned  by 
washing  with  soap  and  water,  dried 
and  polished  with  a  soft  cloth.  The 
approved  methods  of  cleaning  the 
various  parts  of  electric  and  gas 
ranges  are  comprehensively  de- 
scrilied  in  manufacturers’  litera¬ 
ture. 

After  use,  the  oven  should  be 
wijK'd  with  a  damp  cloth.  .As  soon 


as  it  cools  any  spilled  food  should 
be  cleaned  away.  If  necessary,  a 
mild  abrasive  may  be  used.  It  is  an 
excellent  idea  to  wash  removable 
shelves  with  soap  and  water. 

Generally  speaking,  ranges  wear 
out  liecause  they  rust  out.  .So  it  is 
an  important  precaution  to  leave 
the  range  absolutely  dry  after  us¬ 
ing.  Give  this  hint  to  your  house¬ 
wife  customers:  the  chances  are  few 
of  them  ever  heard  of  it:  tell  them, 
after  using  the  oven,  to  leave  the 
door  open.  When  the  heat  is 
turned  off  condensation  takes 
place,  but  with  circulation  of  air, 
created  by  the  open  door,  less 
moisture  gathers. 

Service  Department 

The  department  store  will  have 
to  take  its  share  of  upkeep  and  re¬ 
pair  of  ranges.  This  may  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  or  farming  out  this  work 
to  an  independent  shop.  In  the 
matter  of  upkeep  and  repairs  peo¬ 
ple  today  are  not  too  price  minded. 
Perhaps  a  plan  of  preventive 
maintenance  could  Ije  worked  out. 


a  service  charge  Ix^ing  made  for 
ins|)ection  at  stated  intervals,  with 
extra  charges  for  parts  and  actual 
repair  work. 

The  appliance  department  of 
the  department  store  must  survive. 
Potential  sales  in  ranges  depend 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  service 
that  sustains  customers  during 
these  trying  times.  The  store  that 
holds  its  customers  through  earn¬ 
est  effort  and  competent  service 
will  come  through  this  critical  peri¬ 
od  with  its  assets  preserved  and 
fully  aware  of  their  jx>st-war  value. 

Cooking  Utensils 

If  health-giving  vitamins  and 
minerals  are  to  be  preserved,, 
proper  cooking  utensils  are  essen¬ 
tial.  There  are  many  types  of  effi¬ 
cient  utensils  made  of  various 
materials  including  porcelain  en¬ 
amel,  cast  iron,  aluminum,  glass, 
and  stainless  steel.  Many  of  these 
are  designed  to  save  fuel,  eliminate 
meat  shrinkage,  preserve  vegetable 
minerals,  flavor,  and  nutritional 
values.  U tensils  for  top-of-stove cook¬ 
ing  should  have  tight  fitting  covers. 


Here  is  another  suggestion  for  an  appliance  window  display  to  tie 
in  with  the  National  Nutrition  Program.  .\n  attention-getter,  to 
^  prove  that  your  appliance  department  is  in  there  doing  a  job. 
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Hosiery 

By  Pearl  Berry 


17,000,000  Want  Facts  on  Rayon  Hose 


PROOF  that  women  are  deeply 
interested  in  stockings  made 
of  rayon  is  evidenced  by  the 
response  from  an  advertisement 
placed  recently  in  country-wide 
consumers’  magazines  by  one  of  our 
leading  rayon  yarn  manufacturers. 
(Details  given  in  this  section  in 
the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin)  . 
This  advertisement  put  forth  one 
of  the  most  informative  and  in¬ 
structive  treatises  on  today’s  hosiery 
we  have  seen  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  this  ad  the  public  was  told 
that,  at  present,  rayon  yarns  are 
pinch-hitting  for  priority  yarns  and 
were  not  primarily  designed  for 
hosiery.  The  public  was  told  that 
improvements  have  been  made  in 
rayon  yarns  for  specific  hosiery  use 
but  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  for 
its  production  will  not  be  available 
for  the  duration.  So  the  ad  asked 
for  understanding  of  present 
hosiery  production:  that  women  do 
their  part  in  caring  for  the  hose 
offered  so  that  satisfactory  wear 
could  be  got  from  them.  They 
told  about  care  and  washing.  They 


invited  the  public  to  send  in  any 
questions  they  wished  to  ask  about 
rayon  hose.  They  invited  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  send  in  questions  about  pur¬ 
chasing  rayon  hose  and  to  tell  their 
problems,  if  any,  about  the  rayon 
hose  they  were  tvearing. 

Response  Was  Record  Breaking 

The  resjjonse  is  reported  over¬ 
whelming.  .\lKiut  17  million  re¬ 
quests  for  printed  literature  have 
been  received  and  about  1 1  million 
pieces  have  already  been  put  into 
the  mails.  Many  inquiries  have 
been  answered  by  individual  letter. 
At  the  New  York  office  there  were 
personal  calls.  Several  newspapers 
have  condensed  the  information 
contained  in  the  magazine  adver¬ 
tisement  into  an  informative  col¬ 
umn  crediting  the  yarn  concern. 
Your  reporter  was  privileged  to  go 
through  the  maze  of  responses  and 
allowed  to  make  her  own  “break 
down’’  from  the  material  amassed. 

By  a  wide  majority,  “bagginess’’ 
at  the  knees  was  the  major  com¬ 


of  these  queries  stated  that  proper 
instruction  at  the  time  of  purchase 
might  help  to  overcome  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Next  in  importance  was  the 
question  of  care;  why  must  ravon 
be  dry  before  wearing  and  what 
kind  of  soap  should  be  used  for 
washing.  Then  size  came  in  for 
question.  Few  gave  width  as  well 
as  length  of  foot.  Leg  length  was 
often  mentioned.  Evidently  not 
many  of  those  answering  were 
aware  that  rayon  hose  may  be  had 
in  proportioned  lengths  and  full 
proportioned  as  well.  Only  one 
mentioned  hose  for  heavy  thighs. 
One  complaint  mentioned  lack  of 
size  1 1  in  rayon.  Some  asked  if 
former  silk  and  nylon  sizes  would 
do  for  rayon.  Few  asked  about 
denier  and  what  it  meant  and  one 
inquiry  (from  a  college  instructor) 
asked  about  tensile  strength. 

The  Questions  They  Asked 

For  the  most  part,  questions  were 
much  the  same  as  would  be  found 
at  hosiery  counters  throughout  the 
country.  “How  long  will  rayon 
last?’’  “How  often  should  I  wash 
them?’’  (Believe  it  or  not  one 
asked  if  once  a  week  was  enough 
to  wash  hose.)  “What  soap  should 
I  use?’’  “What  is  sheer  in  rayon?’’ 
“How  much  should  I  pay  for  a 
good  rayon  hose?”  “What  type  of 
garter  should  I  use?”  “What  length 
of  garter?”  “Should  I  wash  them 
before  wearing?”  “Should  I  wear 
them  inside  out?”  “How  can  I 
prevent  runs?”  “How  do  I  know 
if  they  will  spot  in  rain?”  “Will 
perspiration  rot  legs  of  rayon 
hose?”  “When  can  I  expect  per¬ 
fection  in  rayon  hose?”  “Why  do 
my  hose  streak  after  w'ashing?” 
.And  so  on. 

Many  a  hosiery  salesperson  has 
answered  the  above  questions  daily 
and  hourly  and  felt  them  silly  or 
tiresome,  forgetting  that  Mrs.  .Aver¬ 
age  Q.  Public  may  not  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  new  rayon  hose. 
Perhaps  she  has  yet  a  stock  of  silk 
or  nylon  which  she  wants  to  keep 
for  dress  wear  while  she  breaks 
(Continued  on  page  83) 
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make  her  war¬ 
time  APPAREL  BOTH 
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ity,  Spot  and  Snag  resistance,  the  name 
(and  has  been  for  many 
years)  synonymous  with  countless  brands 
of  quality  fabrics. 

Ask  a  Scholler  Specialist  to  call. 
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Corsets 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Corset^Promotion  Enters  Its  Scientific  Phase 


ii'l’T  is  not  jjossible  to  over-em- 

I  phasize  the  importance  of  the 
corset  in  outfitting  women  to¬ 
day  for  the  job  they  are  doing  or 
will  be  doing,”  is  the  gist  of  what 
is  being  heard  around  the  trade 
when  foundations  are  mentioned. 
.Some  stores  are  planning  to  make 
an  esp>ecial  appeal  to  young  moth¬ 
ers  with  supporting  garments  that 
are  lighter  than  similar  garments 
sold  in  the  past:  Apart  from  pre¬ 
scription  cases,  it  is  expected  that 
t  there  will  be  many  slim  young  girls, 

I  war  brides,  who  are  spending  hours 
in  defense  work,  and  who  will  lis¬ 
ten  to  an  appeal  for  better  health 
through  “light”  scientific  corseting. 

It  is  unfortunate,  a  few  buyers 
tell  us,  that  their  store  principles 
will  not  sanction  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  on  this  “delicate”  subject,  or 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  adver¬ 
tising  copywriters  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  to  plan  an  ad  appealing  to 
young  girls. 

Promotional  Lightness  Asked 

“I  would  rather  leave  the  mater¬ 
nity  business  alone,”  said  one 
buyer,  “than  to  have  dull  ads  with 
illustrations  that  are  all  too  appar¬ 
ent  that  expectant  mothers  need 


supporting  garments  only  when 
they  are  fat  and  forty.  If  my  copy¬ 
writer  would  plan  an  ad  that  pic¬ 
tured  new  mothers  as  l)eing  happy 
about  the  whole  thing  then  I  would 
get  in  a  promotion  the  spirit  we 
have  in  my  department  when  we 
get  a  customer  asking  for  a  mater¬ 
nity  garment.”  This  buyer  went 
on  to  tell  of  many  instances  of 
mothers  who  have  brought  their 
daughters  in  to  the  store  who  are 
in  turn  to  be  mothers,  because  of 
the  “happy”  interest  her  depart¬ 
ment  has  become  noted  for.  No 
“horrible  details”  are  permitted  to 
be  discussed  and  fitters  keep  posted 
about  the  layettes  offered  by  that 
store. 

Women  in  War  Work 

“A  second  front”  may  seem  far¬ 
fetched  as  a  promotional  theme  for 
corsets,  but  we  hear  it  is  about  to 
be  used  in  countrywide  advertising; 
that  it  will  be  geared  to  appeal  to 
defense  workers.  If  we  are  to  lie- 
lieve  rumors  that  some  of  our  big¬ 
gest  defense  plants  are  expecting  to 
increase  their  women  workers  to 
seventy-five  and  eighty  percent  of 
personnel,  we  may  well  look  for 
some  direct  copy  slant  for  the  wo¬ 
man  in  overalls.  Long  hours  of  un¬ 


accustomed  standing,  sitting  or 
reaching  will  certainly  find  women 
wanting  all  the  help  they  can  get 
from  supporting  garments  and  ad¬ 
vertising  directed  to  such  workers 
should  bring  results.  VV'hile  much 
advertising  has  been  directed  to¬ 
ward  conservation,  let’s  not  forget 
to  say  “buy  what  you  need.”  Proper 
supporting  garments  are  a  necessity 
for  many  of  our  women  not  in  uni¬ 
forms,  as  well  as  those  who  are. 

Promotion  in  the  Fitting  Room 

Most  corset  departments  are  well 
stocked  tof  take  care  of  any  business 
created  by  promotion  to  defense 
workers  and  there  could  be  no  criti¬ 
cism  attached  to  wide  promotion 
which  also  stresses  the  care  that 
should  be  given  garments  to  make 
them  last  as  long  as  possible. 

.Some  corset  buyers  tell  us  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  keep  fitters 
|)epped  up  to  continue  talk  on  the 
care  of  foundations.  When  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  reason  behind  this 
apparent  lack  of  interest  in  care  is 
because  the  store  personnel  is  aware 
that  stocks  are  plentiful,  we  were 
told  that  undoubtedly  that  has 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Many  in  the  industry  are  still  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  will  happen  to 


A  view  of  the  Corset  department  at  Saks-34th,  New  York,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  ready- 
to-wear  department,  and  has  a  selling  program  closely  coordinated  with  ready-to-wear. 
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the  junior  business  when  no  more 
rubix-r  is  available  for  garments.  It 
was  suggested  to  us  that  we  should 
not  let  up  on  junior  promotions 
for  stores  should  keep  juniors  defi¬ 
nitely  corset  conscious.  There  is  a 
possibility,  some  think,  that  juniors 
may  foster  some  dress  style  such  as 
they  did  during  the  last  war  which 
concealed  the  figure  and  resulted  in 
the  “corsetless  era.”  If  that  happens 
and  the  average  and  fuller  figure 
types  pick  up  the  fad,  then  corset 
business  will  have  a  dull  time  of  it. 

Kt'eping  junior  promotions  going 
through  the  next  few  months  may 
go  a  long  way  toward  saving  the 
entire  industry  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  those  who  experienced  the 
effect  of  that  past  corsetless  period. 

Brassieres  for  Health 

Most  corset  retailers  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  editorial  fashion  writers  for 
the  prominence  they  have  given 
corsets  but  think  that  writers 
have  missed  the  boat  by  not  tell¬ 
ing  women  how  important  bras¬ 
sieres  are  for  health,  morale  and 
smartness.  We  have  often  spoken  in 
these  columns  about  the  bust  line 
being  the  start  for  a  fine  feminine 
figure.  In  all  dietary  routines  we 
find  the  waistline  and  the  hipline 
are  brought  in  for  before-and-after 
comparisons  and  little  is  said  about 


Marshall  Field’s  version  of 
Munsingwear’s  solution  to  the 
girdle-plus-socks  problem. 


a  well  molded  and  firm  bust  line. 
Many  stores  are  negligent  in  pro¬ 
moting  bra  business.  And  now  as 
never  lx;fore  there  is  reason  for 
such  promotion. 

Ward  Off  “Corsetless  Era” 

In  this  day  of  increasing  frank¬ 
ness,  we  are  able  to  talk  of  health 
problems  as  never  lief  ore.  Now  the 
increasing  activity  of  women  calls 
for  care  of  the  bust.  Relaxed  mus¬ 
cles  never  regain  firmness  if  they 
are  neglected  for  any  length  of  time. 
PrtK)f  of  that  fact  is  evidenced  in 
the  figures  of  women  who  went 
through  the  “corsetless”  era  of  the 
last  war.  Neglected  busts  can  l>e 
temporarily  built  up  with  scientific 
corseting  but  only  by  this  means 
can  such  figures  meet  fashion  re¬ 
quirements.  To  promote  bras  as  a 
prevention  against  relaxed  bust 
lines  is  a  promotion  that  is  intelli¬ 
gent,  informative  and  a  service  to 
your  customers. 


BUYING  FOR  WINTER 

★  A'OIF  THAT  THE  manufac¬ 
turer  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
creating  L-90  corsets,  the  retailer 
has  a  job  to  do.  First,  he  should 
take  a  careful  inventory  of  stocks 
before  he  goes  to  market  so  that  he 
can  fill  in  the  department’s  needs 
immediately.  Second,  he  must  an¬ 
ticipate  his  needs. 

A  San  Francisco  survey  showed 
that  buyers  plan  to  drop  slow-mov¬ 
ing  numbers,  to  concentrate  on  best 
sellers,  favorite  styles  and  price 
lines.  According  to  this  survey,  most 
buyers  expect  that  there  will  be 
enough  stock  of  the  old  type  gar¬ 
ments  to  meet  the  demand  until 
spring,  1943,  but  will  push  “Victory” 
garments  wherever  possible.  Keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  future  delivery  difficul¬ 
ties,  buyers  plan  to  keep  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  more  stock  on  hand  and 
to  anticipate  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

—From  Merchandising  News 


Hosiery 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


herself  in  on  the  hose  of  the  future. 

If  women  will  take  the  trouble 
to  write  in  to  New  York  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  in  answer  to 
an  ad  which  offers  to  tell  them 
what  they  should  know  atom 
rayon  hose,  then  it  is  either  one  of 
two  things— they  are  natural  letter 
writers  and  lose  no  opportunity  to 
get  all  the  information  there  is 
going,  or  else  they  have  not  been 
reached  by  their  local  hosiery 
specialists,  and  information  on 
rayon  stockings  is  unconvincing  or 
still  inadequate  to  many  customers. 

Research  on  Cosmetic  Stockings 

Due  to  the  WPB  restriction  on 
the  production  of  “cosmetic  stock¬ 
ings,”  anxiety  about  leg  cosmetics 
has  somewhat  subsided.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  conceded  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  the  product  in 
retail  stocks  and  it  is  felt  by  some 
that  its  continued  use  throughout 
the  summer  may  constitute  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fad.  Your  re¬ 
porter  shopped  many  metropolitan 
stores  asking  at  the  hosiery  coun¬ 
ter  about  leg  cosmetics,  and  found 
these  answers  to  “What  about  leg 
paint?”; 


“No  harm  in  it.” 

“Easy  as  anything  to  put  on.” 

“Get - brand,  it’s  good.” 

“Get  a  light  shade  unless  your 
legs  are  tanned.” 

“Trouble  is  you  can’t  buy  foot- 
ees.” 

“We’re  not  allowed  to  wear  it  at 
this  store.” 

“You’ll  find  it  at  the  cosmetics.” 

Not  one  salesgirl  tried  to  sell 
stockings.  Mostly  they  seemed 
elated  to  talk  about  something  like¬ 
ly  to  put  them  out  of  a  job.  Women 
have  in  the  few  past  seasons  done 
without  hosiery  as  an  economy 
measure,  but  only  for  informal 
hours.  The  hosiery  industry  has 
not  given  much  thought  until  this 
season,  when  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  was  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  able  to  give 
women  hosiery  that  would  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  toauty  and  afford  the 
service  of  the  past.  Hosiery  counter 
talk  referred  to  above  is  not  help¬ 
ing  the  industry  or  the  department, 
least  of  all  the  girl  herself.  Manu¬ 
facturers,  however,  agree  that  it  is 
tost  to  let  the  fad  take  its  course. 
Talk  against  it  may  give  it  impor¬ 
tance  which  is  to  to  avoided. 


as 
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END  TRAFFIC  JAMS 
AT  YOUR  ENTRANCE 


An  After-the-war  Suggestion) 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

The  Price  Regulations  are  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  requirements  ol  OPA  in  the  matter 
ot  compliance  have  been  confusing.  All  OPA 
folks  do  not  have  the  same  answers  when  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  of  them.  For  the  retailer  who 
has  tried  honestly  to  comply  it  has  been  a  tough 
experience  and  a  lot  of  good  retailers  have 
grumbled  over  the  difficulties  and  the  additional 
expense  involved.  Of  course,  such  grumbling 
really  has  been  the  sincerest  evidence  of  the 
desire  to  comply.  The  fellow  who  made  no 
effort  to  comply  obviously  had  nothing  to 
grumble  about.  However,  any  lack  of  gracious- 
ness  in  the  effort  to  comply  should  be  recognized 
as  a  mistake. 

Retailing’s  Future  is  Being  Made  Now 

This  effort  to  prevent  inflation  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  and  it  should  be  clear  it  is  the  job  of 
all.  Leon  Henderson  and  his  department  have 
been  working  harder  perhaps  than  any  of  those 
who  have  had  to  comply  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  some  of  the  controls  may  be  relaxed 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  man  will  be  more 
delighted  than  Mr.  Henderson.  This  is  your 
country  and  mine  quite  as  much  as  it  is  Mr. 
Henderson’s  and  we  are  just  as  eager  to  preser\e 
it  from  disaster  as  he  can  be.  The  immediate 
course  indicated  for  retailers  is  complete  and 
cheerful  compliance  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  retailer  will  come  down  off  the  side  lines 
and  get  into  the  game.  After  all  it  is  our  game 
and  unless  we  win  it,  it  will  not  be  won. 

The  present  war,  so  we  are  told  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it,  is  for  the  right  to  continue  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  and  all  the  institutions  that  we 
love.  When  the  hordes  of  our  enemies  have 
been  overcome  and  peace  is  restored,  we  want 
to  know  that  among  the  institutions  we  have 
preserved  will  be  the  retail  store.  The  surest 
way  to  do  that  is  to  operate  our  stores  now  in 
such  a  way  as  will  earn  the  commendation  of 
our  public  and  our  government,  and  what  better 
chance  shall  we  ever  have  than  we  have  right 
now?  Wherever  a  government  agency  is  set  up 
to  assist  in  protecting  the  natioih  at  this  time  the 
place  of  retailers  is  right  alongside  it  to  show 
what  may  be  done  through  cooperation. 

This  month  has  been  designated  as  “August 
for  Compliance”  to  insure  that  all  retailers  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  understand  the  require¬ 
ments  and  to  get  their  systems  of  compliance 
working  smoothly.  You  can  serve  your  own  best 
interests  by  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  see 
that  every  retailer  in  your  community  under¬ 
stands  and  is  cooperating  to  prevent  inflation 
b\  making  the  Price  Regulations  work  success¬ 
fully.  “August  for  Compliance!” 


Suntig  Doors  often  confuse 
customers — cause  head-on 
collisions — and  tie  up  traf¬ 
fic  in  annoying  tangles. 


if  Is  it  hard  for  customers  to  walk 
in  and  out  of  your  store?  Do  they 
"push"  when  they  should  "pull"?  Do 
they  get  bumped  by  swinging  doors? 
Do  they  have  to  force  their  way 
through  traffic  jams? 

You  can  solve  this  problem — aftw  the 
war — with  a  Revolving  Door.  It  will 
divide  incoming  and  outgoing  custom¬ 
ers  into  two  natural  lanes— eliminate  confusion  and  accidents^— 
and  speed  up  traffic. 

But  that  s  not  all.  A  Revolving  Door  will  also  cut  your  heating 
and  air  conditioning  costs— —increase  your  usable  floor  space— 
reduce  your  damage  from  dust  and  dirt — and  assure  greater 
comfort  for  your  customers  and  employees. 

We  can't  supply  Revolving  Doors  of  any  kind  now.  because  our 
plant 'is  engaged  in  100%  war  production.  But  wo  can  help 
you  plan  your  Revolving  Door  new  for  delivery  as  toon  as  the 
war  is  ever.  Find  out — today — how  Revolving  Doors  are  serving 
other  modern  stores. 


Revolving  Doors  eliminate 
confusion  and  accidents — 
handle  more  traffic,  more 
efficiently,  than  other  doors. 


Writ*  For  Fro*  Data  Feldar  and  Naw  Catalog 


'"TERnunondi 

^Vam  Kannci 
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3  AMERICANS  KILLED  BY  THE  COLUMN 


exercising  greater  care  ...  by  keeping  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  the  foolish  driving  of  others. 

Let’s  smash  the  7th  Column  in  our  homes  ...  by 
cleaning  up  cluttered  attics,  basements,  and  closets 
...  by  enlisting  the  entire  family  as  Safety  Wardens. 

Let’s  smash  the  7th  Column  where  we  work  ...  by 
knowing  the  safety  rules  and  obeying  them  at  all 
times. 

Let’s  smash  the  7th  Column  by  vmderstanding  that 
it’s  a  disgraceful  thing  to  nm  the  risk  of  having  an 
accident. 

How  You  Con  Help 

Wanting  to  prevent  accidents  and  fires  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  stopping  them.  But  every  patriotic 
American  should  also  Imow  how  to  avoid  them.  Lib¬ 
erty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  prepared  a 
special  wartime  book.  It  lists  the  common-sense  safe¬ 
ty  precautions  which  every  American  should  take. 
Send  for  it.  By  following  its  suggestions,  you  can  help 
to  make  your  commvmity  a  safer,  happier  place  for 
you  and  your  family. 

Write  to  Liberty  Mutual,  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston  for  the  booklet,  “Smash  the  7th  Colvimn  . .  . 
and  Help  Win  the  War.” 
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No,  they  weren’t  lined  against  a  wall  and  shot! 
They  were  killed  by  a  man  who  thought  he  was  above 
the  law  ...  a  man  who  believed  the  40-mile  speed 
limit  was  meant  for  others.  They  were  killed  in  a 
needless  automobile  accident. 

Does  this  make  you  mad? 

Every  day,  careless  drivers  are  wrecking  cars  ur¬ 
gently  needed  to  keep  America  on  the  job . . .  destroy¬ 
ing  tons  of  precious  metal  and  rubber. 

Every  day,  carelessness  injures  skilled  workers  in 
our  war  production  plants  . . .  delays  the  delivery  of 
guns,  planes,  tanks  and  ships. 

Every  day,  carelessness  aids  the  Axis  by  burning 
down  our  homes  and  factories. 

It’s  time  we  got  fighting  mad.  Carelessness  is  de¬ 
stroying  more  property  and  taking  more  lives  than 
all  the  sabotage  of  the  Axis  5th  Colunm. 

Carelessness  is  creating  more  waste,  confusion  and 
delay  in  our  Victory  Program  than  all  the  rumors 
started  by  the  6th  Column. 

Carelessness  is  America's  7th  Column! 


Let’s  Smash  the  jihcouBmi 


Millinery,  Fabrics,  Ready-to-Wear 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Synthetic  Fabrics  on  Exhibit  at  the 
Museum  of  Costume  Art 


The  American  fabrics,  made, 
most  of  them,  of  synthetics  or 
blends,  are  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
how  great  is  our  resourcefulness. 

In  the  luxury  group,  silk  is  re¬ 
placed  by  newer  beauties,  that  in 
many  instances  equal,  if  not  sur¬ 
pass  the  originals  they  copy.  The 
substitutions  shown  recently  at  the 
Museum  of  Costume  .Art  were  so 
lovely,  that  placed  next  to  the 
originals  of  pure  silk  and  wool 
which  they  duplicated  they  pre¬ 
sented  a  resemblance  so  striking  as 
to  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a 
layman  to  detect  the  difference. 

No  natural  sheepskin  ever  had  a 
softer  or  more  gentle  feel  than  the 
all  rayon  pile  fabric  with  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  color  of  sheepskin,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  DuPont.  So  also  with 
the  Shetland  type  tweed  coating, 
the  velvets,  the  plaids,  and  the 
knitted  types  for  dress  and  sports¬ 
wear,  made  of  spun  rayon  and  wool 
blends. 

Cohn  Hall  and  Marx  presented 
a  nylon  fleece  called  “Cohema” 
which  is  water  repellent,  has  in¬ 
sulating  qualities  and  the  feel  of 
a  cashmere  blend.  The  rich  warm 
colors  shown  prove  these  fabrics 
possess  excellent  dyeing  possibili¬ 
ties. 

Brocades,  taffetas,  heavy  bridal 


Care  of  Woolens 

POCKET-SIZE  booklet 
containing  conservation 
information  on  Woolens  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Wool  Council,  New  York, 
under  the  title  “Your  Wool¬ 
ens,  Their  Wear  and  Care.” 
In  addition  to  clothing,  both 
men’s  and  women’s,  the  book¬ 
let  also  discusses  proper  care 
for  household  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  blankets,  draperies, 
carpets  and  rugs. 


duchess  satins,  surah  weaves,  and 
morocain  crepes  were  woven  from 
.American  Viscose  acetates  and 
Bemberg  yarns,  by  the  Catoir  .Silk 
Co,  Other  fabrics  had  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  woolens  and  worsteds, 
such  as  serges,  gabardines,  herring¬ 
bone  tweeds. 

In  strange  contrast  were  the 
fabrics,  gathered  by  collectors, 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
made  by  aborigines  .  .  .  beaten 


out  of  the  bark  of  trees,  crocheted 
out  of  straw  fibres,  bamboo,  lapa, 
raffia,  hemp,  grasses  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  palm  and  bana  leaves  and 
fish-skins.  The  crude  yet  artistic 
combinations  of  these  sturdv 
fabrics  and  textures  merely  empha¬ 
sized  the  startling  sophistication  of 
the  new  .American  products,  devel¬ 
oped  in  our  own  laboratories,  by 
our  own  scientists,  entirely  from 
our  own  natural  resources,  and 
woven  on  lopms  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  capacity  required 
these  days. 


Disciplined  Charm  Appears  in  Ready-to-Wear 


IN  the  ready-to-wear  market  the 
emergency  regulations  have  given 
our  designers  a  real  chance  to  prove 
their  ability.  In  every  group,  the 
refreshing  approach,  the  ingenious 
use  of  fabrics,  the  unexpected  com¬ 
binations,  little  touches,  novel 
trimmings  and  the  generally  high 
caliber  of  creative  design  is  caus¬ 
ing  comment  and  applause. 

They  are  well  within  the  con¬ 
servative  spirit  and  dignity  of  a 
nation  at  war,  determined  to  keep 
its  chin  up.  From  the  topmost 
brackets  right  down  to  the  volume 
groups  where  price  is  a  vital  factor, 
the  character  and  spirit  of  origi¬ 
nality  is  evident. 

Coats  and  Suits 

In  the  coat  and  suit  market, 
wools  and  fine  furs  are  lavishly 
combined  and  established  the 
groundwork  of  good  style  accep¬ 
tance.  Both  in  these  upper  brackets 
and  in  the  volume  ones,  three 
basic  silhouettes  predominate:  The 
fitted  reefer,  the  box  coat  and  the 
loose  swagger. 

In  all  groups,  workmanship,  de¬ 
tails  of  design  and  clever  use  of 
trimmings,  show  the  scope  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  required  in  a  market 
where  each  number  must  establish 
its  individual  mark. 

The  trend  in  fur  coats  is  identi¬ 
cal  excepting  that  here,  un¬ 
hampered  by  restrictions,  sleeves 


are  wider  and  cuffed.  In  the  half 
and  half  group  of  cloth  and  fur 
combinations,  the  fur  does  not 
serve  merely  as  decoration  but  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  practical 
garment  itself,  such  as  the  entire 
front  of  fur  or  the  bodice  and 
sleeves  with  only  the  skirt  of 
woolen. 

Suits  follow  very  much  the  same 
direction;  the  narrow  skirt  and  the 
fitted  or  peplumed  jacket,  with  the 
basque  or  the  short  hip  length  box 
coat  for  variations.  This  last 
perhaps  may  be  the  note  that  will 
eventually  swing  to  popular  leader¬ 
ship,  for  this  silhouette  is  extreme¬ 
ly  youthful  and  flattering  to  many 
figures. 

Dresses  and  Blouses 

Trimming  details  such  as  velvet 
bandings  finished  with  braid  or  em¬ 
broideries;  colorful  incrustations  at 
seams;  odd  shaped  pockets,  slashed 
of  course;  and  pleated  or  unpressed 
peplums,  designed  to  carry  off  the 
emphasis  on  hips  and  the  contrast¬ 
ing  accent  on  the  slimness  of  the 
skirt,  are  all  features  to  lie  noted 
in  many  collections.  Most  evident 
is  the  fact  that  the  skirt  keeps  nar¬ 
rowing  down  to  the  hem  in  the 
shorter  lengths,  but  flows  in  a 
smoother,  straighter  line  in  the 
ankle  and  floor  lengths  for  dinner 
or  evening  wear. 

Dressing  to  the  occasion,  on 
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“Do  I  like 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION? 
You  bet  I  do!” 


JivERY  TIME  I  come  to  New  York 
on  a  buying  trip,  a  lot  of  attention  is 
showered  on  me.  Invitations  to  diimer 
and  cocktails  .  . .  tickets  to  the  theater 
. . .  oh — all  sorts  of  nice  things. 

“Do  I  like  it?  Of  course!  What  wo¬ 
man  doesn’t  like  attention?  And  that’s 
one  of  the  reasons  I  always  stay  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  my  buying  trips. 
I  like  the  kind  of  attention  they  give 
me.  It’s  the  quiet  sort  of  attention  that 
you  can  always  rely  on. 


*’For  instance y  I  like  the  attention 
I  get  when  I  have  my  breakfast  in  the 
Coffee  Shop.  The  service  is  quick  and 
courteous,  and  the  food  is  delicious. 
And  what’s  more,  the  prices  are  won¬ 
derfully  reasonable! 


' '/  like  the  attention  i  get  when  i 
find  that  a  dress  of  mine  is  wrinkled.  I 
speak  a  few  words  into  my  telephone 
and  presto! — There’s  an  iron  and  iron¬ 
ing  board  in  my  room  in  no  time  at  all! 
And  there  is  no  charge  for  this  thought¬ 
ful  service! 


U 


'  */  like  the  attention  i  find  in  my 
room,  even  before  I  get  there!  For 


example,  the  two  kinds  of  soap  .  .  . 
facial  tissues  .  .  .  needle  and  thread  . . . 
dozens  of  thoughtful  little  things  that 
might  easily  have  been  overlooked — 
right  there  in  case  I  need  them! 


”/  like  the  attention  i  get  in  the 
smart  Cafe  Rouge.  Dinner  prepared 
just  to  my  liking . . .  and  dancing  to  my 
favorite  orchestras!  What  more  could 
a  woman  ask  for  an  enjoyable  evening  ? 

.t^ECAUSE  OF  ALL  these  special  atten¬ 
tions,  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  always  my 
choice  when  I  come  to  New  York.  Add 
to  that  the  fact  that  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  conveniently  located  right  in 
the  heart  of  my  buying  districts,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rooms  are  large  and 
comfortable,  and  inexpensive  (as  low 
as  $3.85!)  and  lady,  you’ve  found  a 
buyer’s  ideal  hotel  in  Manhattan!’’ 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

JAMES  H.  McCABE:  General  Manager 


THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OPPOSITE 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 
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«hort  notice,  has  made  the  blouse 
jtn  important  wardrobe  item. 

To  the  black  soft  suit,  satin 
blouses  in  reds,  green,  gold  or  aqua 
blues,  lend  a  touch  of  jeweled 
beauty.  With  pastels  or  two  toned 
woolens  they  are  often  dyed  to 
match.  For  the  dinner  suit,  sequins 
and  gleaming  embroidery  add  just 
the  necessary  and  festive  note.  In 
jerseys,  for  tweeds;  and  in  broad¬ 
cloth  and  percales  for  worsteds, 
they  complete  a  wide  range  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

In  velveteen  or  velvets,  as  tunics 
.or  quilted  or  buttoned  jackets  they 
transform  the  skirt  and  blouse  into 
a  soft  two-piece  suit-dress,  ideal 
under  top  coat  or  cape. 

Capes  are  being  shown  in  match¬ 
ing  w<>ols,  tweeds  and  furs.  Witle 
as  may  be  a  cape’s  usefulness  it 
never  represents  as  important  an 
item  for  fall  as  it  does  for  spring. 

Draping  for  Dresses 

In  the  dress  market,  draping  is 
of  course  the  dominant  note  of 
the  day,  but  its  life  is  limited,  for 
it  dates  a  dress.  The  straight  line 
.overlap  or  wrap-around  and  the 
coat  dress  types  may  well  become 
classics  for  the  duration,  for  in 
these  groups,  clever  design  has  w'ide 
r(K)m  for  expression.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “hobble”  may  create 
another  short  moment  of  change 
and  help  to  date  a  fashion,  but 
will  hardly  be  important. 

.Among  the  most  practical  is  the 
chemise  dress;  not  in  the  deadly 
manner  of  World  War  I,  but 
modernized,  with  the  skirt  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  gentle  Hare  and  the  draw¬ 
string  belt  or  surplice  closing 
achieving  the  front  fullness  so  well 


liked. 

Although  “streamlined”  is  not  a 
new  term,  it  is  much  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  htted  princess 
effect,  with  the  beltless  suave  How 
of  line  shown  by  several  houses. 

Color  and  Trim 

Combinations  of  two  colors  in 
the  same  fabrics  or  two  or  three 
contrasting  colors,  or  combinations 
of  different  fabrics,  is  quite  the 
\ogue.  Trimmings  tend  toward 
gaiety  and  glitter,  a  very  important 
note  this  season.  It  can  add  alive- 
ness  without  tawdriness;  however, 
over  or  misplaced  use  can  make  it 
garish  instead  of  elegant.  On 
black,  on  sheers,  on  soft  pastels  or 
scattered  surreptitiously  among  cas¬ 
cading  fringes,  it  lends  the  neces¬ 
sary  fillip  to  style. 

The  jewel-toned  satins  in  soft 
deep  amethyst  or  grape  tones,  em¬ 
erald,  riibv  or  amber,  called  brown 
gold,  coral  or  turquoise,  are  all 
high  fashion.  Where  black  stands 
out,  it  is  combined  with  accents  in 
these  colors;  accents  introduced 
either  in  embroideries,  insets,  or 
by  way  of  matching  accessories. 

Grey— called  by  some  priority 
grey,  although  there  are  several 
tones  ranging  to  taupe— lends  it¬ 
self  well  to  these  color  accents  and 
appears  in  many  collections.  China 
green,  lighter  than  kelly,  shocking 
pink,  Mexican  fire,  and  brown 
gold,  are  highlighted. 

Black  has  never  ceded  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership,  but  this  year  it 
combines  with  many  other  colors 
for  successful  effects.  Of  royal  blue, 
freely  discussed  in  the  fashion 
world,  and  reds  in  several  varia¬ 
tions,  much  will  be  seen. 


**  Retailers  for  Victory” 
Went  Over  the  Top 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
men’s  groups  also  had  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  day’s  activities— 
manning  the  stamp  booths,  taking 
part  in  parades  and  directing  a 
number  of  the  events. 

In  addition  radio  and  newspapers 
gave  the  event  full  play  with  an¬ 
nouncements,  special  broadcasts 
and  front  page  stories. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  at  dtiis 
time  that  the  .American  retailer  set 
out  to  do  a  job  in  July  in  iK'fialf 
of  his  country.  Rest  assured  it  was 
done  and  done  well. 

Only  a  Beginning 

So  much  for  the  July  “Retailers 
for  Victory”  campaign.  It  is  a  t)e- 
ginning  which  showed  the  nation’s 
leaders  that  retailers  are  lOO*’^  l>e- 
hind  the  country’s  war  effort.  It  of¬ 
fered  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
will  not  l)e  found  wanting  when 
the  interests  of  .America  are  at 
stake.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning 
and  not  an  end  of  retail  participa¬ 
tion.  .As  long  as  retailers  have  the 
means,  the  brains  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  make  them  effective  as  sellers 
of  government  securities  or  dissemi¬ 
nators  of  information  they  will  he 
called  upon  by  government  to  co¬ 
operate.  .As  long  as  the  war  con¬ 
tinues  they  will  be  expected  to  lend 
full  support  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  the  sale  of  Bonds  and 
.Stamps  so  necessary  to  lx)th  finance 
the  war  and  to  help  prevent  infia- 
tion.  It’s  Ijeen  an  outstanding  job 
thus  far.  May  it  continue  with 
ever-increasing  speed  and  efficiency. 


Ceramic  Costume  Pieces 

WHEN  ceramics  are  gay  and 
come  in  high  glazes  like  these, 
they  more  than  hold  their  own  with 
metal  jewelry.  I'heir  wide  color 
assortment  permits  closer  costume 
accessorizing  than  was  possible  with 
the  usual  $1  items.  Fhe  pieces 
illustrated  are  being  actively  pro¬ 
moted  in  jewelry  and  back  to 
college  departments,  by  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  department  stores.  They  are 
also  being  shown  by  Millinery 
Fashions  with  their  non-priority 
hats. 


—From 

Gould 

Specialties. 
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Retailers  Serve  on  Domestic 
Distribution  Committee 

Nineteen  business  execu¬ 
tives,  representing  retailing, 
wholesaling  and  the  service 
trades,  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Domestic  Distribution  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  for  the  coming 
Chamber  year. 

‘‘With  an  increasing  amount  of 
America’s  production  being  de¬ 
voted  to  military  purposes,”  said 
Eric  A.  Johnston,  President  of  the 
Chamber,  in  making  this  announce¬ 
ment,  “the  job  of  the  nation’s  dis¬ 
tributors  in  supplying  the  home 
front  with  essential  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  becomes  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  To  maintain  our  war 
production  at  its  highest  level  the 
civilian  army  of  producers  must 
be  provided  with  basic  necessities 
quickly  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
During  the  coming  months  the 
work  of  the  Chamber’s  Domestic 
Distribution  Committee  will  be 
particularly  imp>ortant  to  the 
nation’s  war  effort,  not  only  to  the 
distribution  trades  themselves  but 
also  the  over-all  operations  of  the 
National  Chamber.  The  counsel 
of  the  committee  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  Chamber’s  board  of 
directors.” 

R.  £.  Campbell  President 

Heading  this  committee  is  R.  E. 
Campbell,  president.  Miller  & 
Paine,  Inc.,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Other  members  representing  the 
department  store  and  specialty  shop 
field  include  }.  Howard  Denny, 
president,  Franklin  Simon  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  C. 
Mossman  McLean,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Hills,  McLean  &  Haskins, 
Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York;  and 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president. 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  I'ransportation  the 
Domestic  Distribution  Department, 
jointly  with  the  Chamber’s  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Communication  De¬ 
partment,  is  conducting  a  project 
to  encourage  local  communities  to 
adopt  programs  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  public  transf>ortation  facili¬ 
ties  through  the  staggering  of 
hours,  and  the  adjustment  of  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  hours. 


What  is  your 
ACCOUNTING  or 
OFFICE  MACHINE 
PROBLEM? 

Getting  more  work  per  machine  per  day? 

Using  operating  short-cuts  .  .  .  making  sure  that  operators 
ore  taking  full  advantage  of  automatic  features  .  .  .  using 
relief  operators  during  idle  minutes  or  hours  . . .  rearranging 
routines  or  the  flow  of  work  .  .  .  adopting  machines  to  new 
jobs — any  or  all  of  these  might  help. 

Getting  new  reports  or  stotistics? 

Redesigning  forms  .  .  .  posting  new  records  in  combinotion 
with  present  ones  . . .  altering  procedures  to  get  desired  data 
os  a  by-product — one  of  these  ideas  might  get  the  result 
you  desire  without  increosing  pomting  time  or  efiort. 

Hondling  a  heavier  volnme  of  accounting? 

Simplified  procedures . . .  elimination  of  intermediate  media 
or  operations  . .  .  direct-to-the-onswer  methods  .  .  .  employ¬ 
ing  shifts — all  offer  possibilities  that  save  time. 

Making  machines  last  lor  the  duration? 

Regular  inspection  .  .  .  thorough  cleaning  and  lubrication 
.  .  .  accurate  adjustments  .  .  .  replacements  of  worn  ports 
with  genuine  new  Burroughs  parts  . . .  overhauling,  if  neces¬ 
sary — these  services  prevent  mechanical  interruptiorts  or 
breakdowru,  and  prolong  the  life  of  your  machines. 


Burroughs  men  are  ready  to  assist  you.  At  your  call  an>i 

(1)  a  systems  and  installation  staff  that  can  apply  its 
knowledge  of  machines,  applications  and  procedures  to 
help  you  meet  your  changing  accounting  requirements; 

(2)  a  factory-trained,  factory-controlled  service  organiza' 
tion  fully  equipped  to  render  efficient  mechanical  service 
to  all  \isers.  Coll  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write— 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Burroughs 


★  FOR  VICTORY  — BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  * 
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JiMt  Oft  the  Press! 

The  Yeah  Book  of  Retmung 


The  Proceedings  of  the  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  presents  the  prepared  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Controllers'  individual  and  joint  sessions. 
It  also  includes  the  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  general 
sessions. 

Store  owners  as  well  as  Controllers  will  want  this  un¬ 
abridged  record — for  reference  in  the  weeks  and  months 
(and  years)  to  come.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  : 


A  Suggested  Program  for  Controllership 
During  the  War  and  PostWar  Periods 

Controllers'  Responsibilities  Under  the  Maxi* 
mum  Price  Regulations 

Operating  Problems  Under  Credit  Restric* 
tions  in  Canada 

Review  of  Margins,  Expenses,  and  Profits 
in  1941 


Customer  Returns — Retailers'  "Frankenstein" 
Retail  Trade  in  the  War  Economy 

Current  Tax  Problems  from  the  Taxpayer's 
Point  of  View 

Effects  of  War  on  the  Store's  Insurance 
Coverage 

Retention  and  Preservation  of  Records 

Problem  of  Commodity  Shortages  as  Affect¬ 
ing  Sales  Volume 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW! 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  P'***  **  Meaibers  of  N.R.D.G.A.  aed  Coetrellers*  Coegress — $2.00  per  copy 

101  West  3Ut  Street  Price  to  Nee-Members— $S.OO  per  copy 

New  York  City 

Pleete  send  .  copy(ies)  of  the  ”Proceedin9s  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  1942  Convention"  to: 


Kindlr  remit  with  order.  Add  New  York 
City  Sales  Tax  if  t)ook  is  to  be  delivered 
within  that  city.  Make  checks  payable 
to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Individual 
Company 
Address  . 
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August  for  Compliance 

(^Continued  from  page  11) 

be  behind  this  inHationary-toiurol 

measure.” 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the 

compliance  program  within  the 

store  are  outlined  on  page  11. 

Here  are  other  ways  of  cooperation: 

In  Your  Advertising 

1. You  may  not  approve  all  that 
OPA  does,  but  do  not  let  that 
keep  you  from  supporting  in  your 
advertising  messages  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  importance  of  making  the 
Price  Control,  system  successful. 
The  Association  has  been  send¬ 
ing  out  helpful  suggestions,  in 
the  form  of  a  detailed  but  sim¬ 
plified  version  of  the  OPA  Price 
Regulations,  together  with  vari¬ 
ous  publicity  ideas  and  plans  to 
make  the  purptoses  of  “August 
for  (Compliance”  known  to  every 
store  and  every  consumer  — 
throughout  the  nation. 

Within  Your  Local  Retail  Board 

L.Ask  the  Manager  to  call  meetings 
of  various  lines  of  retail  trade  at 
which  the  requirements  of  'OP.\ 
for  each  such  trade  may  be  care¬ 
fully  explained. 

2.  Encourage  your  Retail  Trade 
Board  to  put  on  an  intensive 
campaign  to  insure  as  near  100 
percent  compliance  in  your  city 
as  may  be  possible. 

3.  Take  a  census  of  retailers  to  es¬ 
tablish  jjercentage  of  stores  which 
have  filed  necessary  lists  with 
OPA. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  Manager  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  the  p>os- 
sibility  of  some  coof>erative  ad¬ 
vertising  to  supp)ort  the  Price 
Controls. 

With  Your  Newspapers 

1.  Interest  your  local  newspapers  in 
running  articles  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  checking  the  growth  of 
Inflation  through  rigid  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Price  Regulations. 

2.  Explain  to  the  editors  the  reason 
why  the  most  responsible  stores— 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pense  involved  —  are  completely 
for  Price  Controls  in  this  Emer¬ 
gency. 

3.  Make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
Retailers  want  to  Comply. 


Winning  the  War 
is  all  that 

£ 

matters! 

Today,  when  America's  vast 
war  effort  demands  that  every 
muscle  be  strained  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Victory,  Railway  Express 
is  trying  to  do  its  part. 

Railway  Express 

At.ICNCY  I.NC. 

-  NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Lost  Motion 


Lost  Time 


Lost  Money 


NEVER  can  be 
reciaimed! 

Eliminate  these  losses  in 
your  stock  and  marking 
department  by  PRICE¬ 
MARKING  FROM  ROLLS 
on  the 


MONARCH  “50” 

PRICE-MARKING 

MACHINE 


Here  is  the  “volume”  price- 
marker.  Takes  tickets,  tags, 
or  labels.  Counter  automati¬ 
cally  stops  machine  when  re¬ 
quired  number  is  marked. 
Rolls  provide  quantity — with 
less  handling — in  less  time. 
One  unskilled  employee  can 
operate  a  number  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Whatever  your  ticket 
printing  requirement,  look  to 
Monarch  for  the  answer. 


Price-Marks  21  Styles 
and  Sites  of  Tickets, 
Tags,  astd  Label*  in 
Rolls. 


Christmas  Gifts  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 


A  LOT  of  men  who  heretofore 
have  been  recipients  of 
Christmas  gifts,  this  Christ¬ 
mas  will  be  far  away  from  home  in 
the  armed  services  of  the  nation. 
Because  of  the  inevitable  difficul¬ 
ties  of  transportation,  and  the  fact 
that  many  American  boys  are  in 
distant  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
problem  of  getting  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  to  them  will  be  more  difficult 
than  usual.  To  meet  this  situation, 
our  Washington  Office  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  proper  officials  and 
there  will  shortly  lie  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  selection  and 
mailing  of  gifts  for  these  men.  We 
are  jjermitted  to  know  in  a  general 
way  what  some  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  will  lie  and  we  pass  them  on 
for  your  use. 

First:  It  is  requested  that 
no  food  or  clothing  be  sent  to 
the  members  of  the'  armed 
forces.  They  are  adequately 
fed  and  clothed  and  there  is 
no  need  of  such  gifts. 

The  ARMY  stipulates  that 
gift  packages  must  not  exceed 
1 1  pounds  in  xveight. 

The  ARMY  also  limits  bulk 
of  packages  to  18  inches  in 


Civilian  Production 

SURVEY  of  WPB  orders  issued 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
1942  shows  hundreds  of  household 
items  taken  off  the  nation’s  produc¬ 
tion  lines.  Production  of  an  equal¬ 
ly  long  list  has  been  sharply  cut, 
with  all  but  the  most  essential  due 
to  go  out  of  production  entirely  as 
soon  as  fabricated  parts  have  been 
used  up. 

The  following  is  the  roll-call  of 
consumers’  durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  already  ceased  pro¬ 
duction  of  civilian  goods  and  gone 
into  the  production  of  war  goods; 

Domestic  oil  burners;  domestic 
mechanical  refrigerators;  domestic 
washing  machines  and  ironers; 
electrical  appliances;  electric 
ranges;  electric  fans;  fishing  tackle; 
golf  clubs;  lawn  mowers;  metal 
household  furniture;  metal  signs; 
musical  instruments;  outboard 


length  and  the  combined  girth 
and  length  to  42  inches. 

The  NAVY  limits  gift  pack¬ 
ages  to  SHOE  BOX  SIZE. 

The  NAVY  limits  weight  of 
packages  to  6  pounds. 

Gifts  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  should  be  mailed  between 
October  1  and  November  1. 

These  are  what  we  understand 
the  requirements  will  be.  In  a  few 
days  there  will  be  announcements 
from  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

We  suggest  that  retailers  capi¬ 
talize  these  regulations  by  setting 
up  special  gift  departments,  or  in 
the  case  of  smaller  stores  special 
gift  tables,  for  sendee  men  and 
place  there  articles  which  are  suit¬ 
able  for  such  remembrance.  Every 
article  should  be  within  the  weight 
and  size  restrictions  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  displayed  con¬ 
cerning  mailing  retjuirements. 
.Stores  could  render  good  service  by 
taking  over  the  packing  and  mail¬ 
ing.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  some 
of  your  Christmas  business  started 
unusually  early.  This  is  important 
because  of  limitations  on  personnel 
and  other  considerations. 


Stopped  in  18  Fields 

motors;  radios;  toys  (containing 
more  than  7%  of  critical  mate¬ 
rials)  ;  vacuum  cleaners;  vending, 
gaming,  amusement  and  weighing 
machines  and  automatic  phono¬ 
graphs. 

Sharp  production  curtailment 
has  affected  the  following; 

Baby  carriages;  bedding  and  mat¬ 
tresses;  bicycles;  caskets  and  burial 
vaults;  church  goods;  cutlery;  do¬ 
mestic  cooking  ranges  and  heating 
stoves;  domestic  coal  stokers;  do¬ 
mestic  hot  water  heaters  and  stor¬ 
age  tanks;  domestic  ice  refriger¬ 
ators;  fountain  pens  and  mechani¬ 
cal  pencils;  hair  pins  and  bob  pins; 
incandescent  and  fluorescent  light 
bulbs;  jewelry;  kitchen  and  house¬ 
hold  utensils;  portable  electric 
lamps  and  shades;  razors  and  razor 
blades;  sewing  machines. 
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REMINGTON  RAND 


CONTROt 


dvfftio,  Tork 


Did  your  hilh  go  out  on  time  last 
month? 


Do  you  find  Defaulted  Accounts 
swiftly  on  the  10th  of  the  month? 


Can  you  efficiently  signal  your  au¬ 
thorizing  index? 


Are  your  cash  postings  up  to  date? 


3  1  I  G*«  you  make  ledger  refers  without 

I  I  slowing  your  authorizing  or  inter- 
YES  NO  rupting  your  billing? 

The  Kardex  Customer  History  Record 
can  answer  each  of  these  problems  with  an 
unqualified  YES.  Not  that  it’s  anything  tiew. 
For  over  a  dozen  years  it  has  been  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  economical  of  all  credit 
control  plans.  Today,  its  many  small  and 
large  users  (from  less  than  5000  to  over 
100,000  accounts)  report  that  without  al¬ 
teration  it’s  an  ideal  solution  to  the  granting 
and  collection  problems  of  Regulation 
"W”.  Ask  any  user!  A  full  list  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 

And  if  you’d  like  more  details  about  the 
system  itself,  just  write  Remington  Rand, 
Buflfalo,  New  York.  We’ll  answer  promptly. 


See  those  two  little  signals  with  the  "finger” 
on  them.^  They  indicate  delinquent  accounts 
where  credit  must  be  stopped.  For,  that  row 
of  signals  spotlights  the  month  of  the  last  unpaid  balance 
of  every  account.  All  you  do  is  glance  down  a  slide  and 
delinquents  are  instantly  limned! 
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VICTORY— will  be  our  final  answer  to  the  challenge  of  those  who  would  destroy  us.  And  vigilance 
—tested  through  the  centuries  — is  one  of  the  vital  weapons  that  will  hasten  the  decision. 

HE  NEED  to  exercise  active  vigilance  is  apparent  been  insuring  greater  integrity,  stimulating  higher  effi- 

everywhere  —  particularly,  in  the  retail  field.  ciency,  boosting  sales  and  protecting  profits  for  thou- 

With  many  inexperienced,  untried  persons  entering  sands  of  progressive  retailers  throughout  the  country, 

the  retail  store,  added  to  an  unprecedented  personnel 

turnover,  the  increase  in  personnel  inefficiency  and  constant  pursuit  of  the  causes  responsible  for 

irregularity  has  been  multiplied  manyfold.  It  becomes  growing  losses,  Willmarks  comprehensive  experience 

clearer  each  day  that  retailers  must  heighten  their  and  methods  become  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 

control  over  personnel  irregularities  and  inefficiencies—  profitable  operation  of  your  business  today.  Send  for 

lest  their  businesses  be  endangered  in  a  mounting  tide  copy  of  our  booklet  WILLMARK  IN  ACTION  — 

of  serious  losses.  there’s  no  obligation  and  it  will  give  you  full  details. 

Constant,  ORGANIZED  vigilance— that’s  the  answer 
to  this  pressing  problem.  Willmark  provides  that 
answer— by  effectively  checking  back  on  the  sales- 
counter  activities  of  your  organization.  Through  its 
unique  program  of  periodic  check- back,  Willmark  has 


